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Your rendezvous for 1939 is the 


SWISS NATIONAL EXPOSITION 


at ZURICH...MAY TO OCTOBER 


\ specially-built “Swiss Village’’ 
will greet you with its fashion 
street and its countless art and 
industrial exhibits. Here you may 
enjoy the gala concerts, guild fes- 
tivals, costume pageants and 
dancing. And in just a few hours, 
by electric train, you can reach 
the famous resorts of the Grisons, 
Bernese Oberland, French Switzer- 


land or the fascinating district 
around Lake Lucerne. Mountain- 
climbing, golf, tennis, swimming 
and sailing help to make Switzer- 
land ‘“‘a home away from home”’ 
for you and your friends. 


NO VISAS—NO MONEY FORMALITIES 


Ask your travel agent, 
or write for Booklet R-1 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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How to get rid of an 


Wa 


ARVARD 
LASSICS 


we FIVE FOOr 


== 50 
SIT VOLUMES 
| 80% Less 


than you'd pay if 
bought indi- 
vidually 























NFERIORITY 


OMPLEX 


A true story of aman who found that 
self-confidence is not a matter 
of education or luck 


E WAS GOOD in his job. No 
one denied that. But he felt in- 
ferior to his associates. Most of them 
were college men. He envied them the 
mysterious thing called ‘*background."’ 


Today he happens to be one of the 
principals of the business. But more 
important, he has lost his inferiority 
complex. Instead of envying his once 
better informed associates he is their 


equal. 


His case is by no means unusual. He 
has learned the secret that the reading 
of great literature opens the gateway 
of the mind and offers a broader view 
of life. This broader view inspires self- 
confidence. In a word, it’s culture. 


There are thousands of men today 
who lack the essential background so 
necessary for success in every field of 
life and who don’t know where to 
turn for it. The cold stone front of a 
public library suggests groping among 
thousands of books. ‘What are the 
really great books?”’ you ask. 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 


SHELF OF BOOKS 
THE HARVARD CLASSICS 


The question has been wonderfully 
answered by America’s greatest edu- 
cator, Dr. Eliot, forty years president 
of Harvard. He made it a vital part of 
his great life work to assemble in one 


set the really worthwhile writ 
These books place you on an equal 
footing with the best educated 


associates. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION AT 
YOUR FINGERTIPS 


‘ 


This supreme library of 418 immortal 
masterpieces 1S unified into a liv 

powerful educational force by the mar 
velous working index containing 76,000 
entries, guiding the reader to an undet 


standing of world culture 


Now, for the first time, the famous 
ELIOT FOUNDATION COURSE OI! 
ADULT EDUCATION is included at 
no extra cost. The Course, prepared by 
noted authorities, brings to you the 


finest liberal arts instruction. 


The price of this magnificent library 
is within the reach of every ambit 
American family and the terms of pur 


chase are most liberal 


THIS FAMOUS LITTLE BOOK FREE! 


FIFTEEN MINUTES A DAY always find 


a cordial welcome on library tables. Thou 


sands of modern people have read it from 
cover to cover with absorbing interest. It 
gives Dr. Eliot's own plan of reading. It is 
pac ked with helpful, practical information 
You really can’t afford to miss this little 
gem of literature. You'll receive this beau 
tiful book without charge after you fill 


out and mail the coupon below 





























P. F. COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 


( Mr. 











Names, Mfs....00sce00e8 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 


I am interested in receiving by mail, free and without obligation your valu- 
able booklet, “Fifteen Minutes a Day’ describing the famous library, Dr. 
Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) and containing 
Dr. Eliot's own plan of constructive reading. 266 HM 
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Great Britain's Miss Kay Stammers. 


Forehand to Friendship 


Modern sports know no boundaries; 
as nimbly as a tennis champion leaps 
for ‘‘a high one,”’ they hurdle inter- 
national fences to build goodwill 
where statesmen sometimes fail. Ten- 
nis itself, believes Miss Kay Stam- 
mers, is the most adept at this. In the 
May ROTARIAN, the British tennis 
star tells why. 


Where Fires Are ‘Out 


When a city has only 235 fires in a 
year while 20 other cities of its size 
average 750 blazes, there must be a 
reason. There is in this case — the 
case of “Sensibleville,”” Ohio— 
and Paul W. Kearney gives it in the 
forthcoming issue. 


A Matter of Courtesy 


Good manners. It's easy to be senti- 
mental about them. But Charles B. 
Hathaway isn't. He favors them be- 
cause they pay. ‘The persuasive 
fact,"’ he says without apology, ‘‘is 
that manners will make money for 
you... and that fact is still a prime 
virtue .. ."’ Read his “‘slant.”’ 


The Week Comes On 


The five June days of Rotary'’s Con- 
vention at Cleveland race toward us 
_.. and James G. Card, Chairman of 
the Host Club Convention Commit- 
tee, reveals the entertainment which 
will thread through them . . . The 
prize-winning articles in the ‘Why 
I'm Going—"’ contest for Rotarians’ 
wives and daughters also will appear— 


In Your May 


ROTARIAN 


THE ROTARIAN 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Presenting interesting letters of comment from the editorial mailbag 


More on Greenville Treaty 


In From Flathoat to Ship of State, by James 
Adams 


did not permit the author to give a complet 


Truslow February Rotarian], space 


iccount of the treaty of Greenville. It was not 
1 treaty with Chief Little Turtle, of the Miamis, 
alone, but a treaty with the entire Indian Fed 
eration of the Northwest, although Little Tur- 
tle was the outstanding chief of the group 
Other chiefs to sign the treaty were New Corn 
(Potawatomi), Buck-on-ge-he-las (Delawares), 
\s-i-me-the and The Sun (Potawatomi), Bad 
Bird (Chippeway). Other tribes represented 
were the Wyandots, Ottawas, and Eel River In 
dians. As a result of this treaty, Chippeway, 
Shawnee, Seneca, and Cherokee tribes soon 
made peace with the United States Government. 

All local citizens agree with one of our de- 
ceased Rotarians who said, ‘The treaty of 
Greenville has had a more worthy effect on the 
welfare of and growth of our nation than 
Napoleon's famous Russian campaign and _re- 
treat had on Europe.” Still we read pages of 
the latter while the Greenville treaty and _ its 
effect are known to but few outside the com- 
munity. 

The Greenville Rotary Club is sponsoring a 
worth-while project—that of securing a proper 
treaty memorial—and shall continue to do so 
until we secure proper support and win proper 
recognition for this famous event which occurred 
here early in the history of our city. 

CuHarves H. DETLING 
Secretary, Rotary Club 
Greenville, Ohio 


Understanding Begins at Home 


I have read with interest the editorial The 
Fact-Hungry Millions RorarRian]. It 
is rather obvious that the international situation 


February 


has reached a point which requires a lot of in 
ternational understanding which we just as ob- 
viously haven't got. But what of the national 
situation? Will someone who is gifted with the 
tolerance of a saint, make a constructive sug- 
as Rotarians can arrive at 
t 


the national situation? From the ideal view- 


gestion as to how we 


a point even approaching an understanding « 


point of an average (we will say) Rotarian, 1s 
the international situation any more a conflicting 
and confusing problem than the national situa- 
tion, if as much? 

It is my humble suggestion that if we ap 
proach the international situation with fewer 
vulnerable spots and a better understanding of 
the truth of the situation at home, our efforts 
will be looked upon by the recipients with 
greater tolerance. 

W. R. Be_pvon, Rotarian 
Classification: Thread Manufacturing 
Clarkdale, Georgia 


Get All but Profit 


I was very much interested in Shackle the 
Chain Store? [February debate-of-the-month by 
Wright Patman and Godfrey M. Lebhar]. May 
I add another thought or two? 

We realize that the chain store, with its cen- 
tralized marketing and centralized accumulation 
of the net profit which comes from its various 


stores, spends less money in the community than 
the independent merchant. But since its em- 


ployees live in the town in which they work 
they therefore spend their money there. That 
something. However, if a good share of tl 
business goes to another town in which the ch 
stores are operating, the small community 
nothing and the larger town gets somethi 
The net pront, however, still goes to the 
boys” awa ff. 

The independent store in the small tow 
loses, we think, in several ways, but loses th 
most when a chain store is not operating in 
the small town, but zs operating in a near-t 
larger town. The community as a whole suf 
fers most this way, too, for if there were a chain 
store operating in the small town, all but the 
net profit would go back into the communit 

It we are going to shackle the chain stores, 


then put them a// out of business—in larg 





towns as well as in small towns. If we are not 
going to do this, then let them operate in the 
small towns as well as in the large towns. 
C. Don Harpest, Rotarian 
Classification: Newspaper Publishing 
La Feria, Texas 


‘Timely and Important’ 


I have read with interest the article Will You 
Will Work?, by Gilbert T. Stephenson [Febru 
ary Rorartan]. I have spoken to many Rota: 
Clubs in this vicinity on a somewhat simila 
subject, under the title Keeping Fit to Die. 

From my contacts with Rotarians on this gen 
eral subject, I am impressed with the fact that 
all of us spend a lifetime in the accumulation 
of some sort of an estate to leave to and f 
our dependents, and few of us devote any par 
ticular portion of that lifetime to a proper cot 
sideration of the best manner in which to lea\ 
that estate. 

From my conversations with Rotarians, I a 
convinced that roughly one-fourth of them have 
prepared no will, though in my judgment all 
of them need one. Approximately another on« 
fourth have a will which is inadequate and im 
proper, either because it was prepared too long 
ago or because it was carelessly and thought 
lessly prepared in the first place. No more than 
half of the Rotarians have in existence today a 
will that makes proper and_ suitable disposi 
I consider articles of the 
type of Mr. Stephenson’s as both timely and 


tion of their estate. 


important. 
DonaLp W. Stewart, Rotarian 
Classification: Natural-Gas Distributing 
Independence, Kansas 


Cumulative Goodwill 


In The Busiest Man in Town [February Ro 
TARIAN], I was surprised that Webb Waldron 
did not mention a very interesting fact regard- 
ing the Rabbi. 

The 1900 Galveston storm destroyed one ot 
the Protestant churches, but Rabbi Cohen’s 
synagogue was not badly injured. He offered 
its use to the church, which was accepted until 
the members got their own building repaired. 

As a result of such spirit, when a Jewish 
congregation sold its synagogue here and was 
building another, the First Methodist congre- 
gation tendered the use of its building to the 
Jewish people and it was used for neariy a year. 

As a further result, when St. Paul's Method- 
ist sold its church and was building another, 
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Money-Making Opportuni 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 

















Costly Work Formerly 





EARNINGS 


“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
} foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
‘ from one industry to another. 
Now another change is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part of the nation’s structure—in which millions of dollars per hands 
every year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably —AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 
| AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—*‘Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 
thousand dollars profit for one month."’ A Connecticut man 
writes he has made $55.00 in a single day's time. Texas man 
nets over $300 in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
ever, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 
er sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 
cite Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses 
men who demand only the highest type of opportunity and 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhich to make his start and develop his future. 


and show earnings which in these times are almost unheard of for the average man. 


Not a “‘Gadget’’— 
Not a ‘‘Knick-Knack’’— 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelty—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 
probably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
dreamed of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of smali business men. You don't have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the money is usually being spent right at that very 
moment — and the desieahitiey of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


¢ 

ee You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 

° a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 

be work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 

a our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 

at An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 


the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business ing well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically. every line of business and every 
section of the country is represented by these field reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing money-saving 
oo which hardly any business man can fail to 














Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your share can be 
$1,167.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to ‘‘force’’ a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the insta]lation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
moncy before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer's particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


When writing F. E. Armstrong, please mention “The Rotarian’ 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possi- 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that 1s just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—tregardless of size—that is 2 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessitics do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else . 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it right 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 


F..E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4002-D Mobile, Ala 


rr “7 
RUS FOR EXCLUSIVE , 
l TERRITORY PROPOSITION 


l F. E. ARMSTRONG, Pres., Dept. 4092-D Mobile, Ala. I 
Without obligation to me, send me full infor- 
j mation on your proposition. ] 


| Name — ] 
i 


Street or Route... 


Box No ° . . | 
City eres | 
State 


2 
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THE ROTARIAN 


the Jewish people who were then in their new 


building offered to St. Paul’s the use of their 
synagogue, and we were in it nearly a year b 
fore we moved into our new St. Paul's. D: 


Frank Smith, who was then the 
First Methodist, 


pastor of t 


delivered the address when t 




































































BOYS’ H cornerstone of the synagogue was laid. 
3? SG ; } ] 
Y CHOOLS Dr. Barnston, who has been rabbi of th 
REENBRIER | U7 ENTUCKY insiirre | secre fr men pers mrewial in 
STITUTE ee ae ; ; ; ; ; 
A Scheel with a Winter Meme in Florida Paul’s right after we moved into it by invit 
MILITARY SCHOOL also SUMMER CAMP Oldest private military school in America. tion of Dr. Score, the then pastor of St. Paul 
128th year. Fully accredited High School Fully accredited. Special junior department. F re Ss Panl’s nresented 
Lower school and Post Graduate. Trains Prepares for college or business. Dr. Score, on behalf of St. Paul’s, presentec 
for leadership. Prize winning band, publications, rifle Fall and spring sessions on beautiful estate altar furnishings to Dr. Barnston’s temple an 
and debating teams. Boys 8 to 21. All sports. Altitude near Louisville. Winter session in fine, modern buildings > , } 
2300 ft. Near White Sulphur Springs. Modern fireproof at Venice, Florida—‘‘in the land of perpetual sunshine.” Dr. Barnston prese nted, on behalf of his t 
building houses all activities. For ‘Evidence’ (success Boys enjoy healthful land and water sports all year with . ] > ) ’ 
record) and catalog. Address no interruption to studies. For illus. catalog, address an altar candle set to St. Paul's. 
COL. H. B. MOORE, Box T, Lewisburg, W. Va. Col. Chas. B. Richmond, President, Box T, Lyndon, Ky. Cuarces H. Taytor 
MO O WP | | High School and Junior College || ‘'°°°’" '* 
S 2 S BR N Every Boy Rides 20.7. C. 
AN ENDOWED FRIENDS' SCHOOL y od . Serves the Best’ 
oe one inspiration for each boy, a century-old 
radition. Known for successful college preparation. 4 y y 
Arts and crafts hobbies. Secluded 26-acre campus When William Allen White wrote Now | 
Moderate tuition. BELMONT residence for MILITARY Eat It ’n’ Like It [Febr R ], he d 
younger boys. Home care. Sanely progressive meth INSTITUTE “ nN LARE [February Rorarian], he dic 
ods of — a nen COL. D. C. PEARSON, Superintendent tell that when it comes time to prepare a nm 
alston omas, Hea ~~ aa B ¢ . . 
269 Hope Street. Providence, R on & ROSWELL, NEW MEXICO ! for a luncheon of the Rotary Club of Empori 
Kansas, he drops everything and does it. O1 
EM = ER andoipn- acon ac ACADEMY | example will suffice to bear me out. 
petncclal bihd ACCREDITED 48TH YEAR On a recent Monday morning the head 
MILITARY SCHOOL At northern entrance to Skyline Drive. the journalism department of a large universi 
Prepares for college through intensive study | * phe eho had : . | 
Junior College and High School methods. Fireproof buildings. Supervised in another State, who had come miles to discu 
Oldent boys’ school in the West (96th year). Fully ae- athletics. Visitors welcome. Write for catalog || with Mr. White an educational problem no 
credited. Superior scholastic, military, athleti and ‘'Visit’’ folder. ; 
tion. Progressive courses.” Modern buildings. 32 00,000 | bothering journalism schools over the countr 
Five ~~ ke fie Pan nin assbanban tate “Gntelon COL. JOHN C. — Principal — iting lk ‘r the si I 
om, caver, su inter a Box RONT ROYAL, VA. was waiting to ta over t 1€ situation with 
4c THIRD ST VILLE, MISSOURI eee temeneees = busy editor. A stack of proofs of the | 
T - MORGAN SCHOOL E Me T E rR N porian’s latest book was waiting to be re: 
HE MILITARY ACADEMY and the book publisher was pressing for corre 
NON-MILITARY Junior and Senior High School. | tions or an O. K. A stenographer had just | 
@ Accredited college preparation. Small classes, Accredited. 61st year. Group plan one ’ ee . . - | 
individual instruction Healthful climate, 1% of instruction according to scholastic ability. Compet- the editor's ofhice to transcribs the editorials | 
scene lt pte ‘Sasha aaa o hag. eater itive athletics for all under unique plan. Complete had dictated for that day’s Gazette and anoth« 
school, grades 6-8. Post graduate work. Summer indoor and outdoor athletic equipment. Modern | was waiting with notebook and pencil to tal 
term. Founded 1885. Rate $550. Catalo fireproof dormitories. ; answers to that morning’s letters, a stack 
R. Kenneth Morgan, Jr., Headmaster For catalog and athletic folder, address. é be < x C a ac 
Box M Petersburg, Tenn. Colonel Ralph L. Jackson, Pres. Box D-4, Alton, Ill. about 50 which had arrived from all corners « ? 
anole amine : .< f C | the United States as well as from a few oth 
COEDUCATIONAL PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS aS 
; countries. 
CO-EDUCATIONAL MEDICAL ASSISTANT But William Allen White suddenly becan 
sill White, a member of the Rotary Club « 
| | A FASCINATING, LUCRATIVE CAREER 3 ; 
Doctors need trained girls to assist in laboratory Emporia. Slamming his battered hat on th 
analyses, physiotherapy treatments, typing reports, x : ee Ce se, Ponies j a 
MARCOS etc. Graduates in demand. Free placement service. back of his head he takes great pride in on 
ACADEMY Write Dept. R clothes, except for hats, which he frequent 
ee eee = pape by pall 101 W. 3ist St. wears backward without knowing it—he an 
thru High & oO a tirls (separate dormitories : 
-gonetructive development program.» trie indy supervision - - 56 sores QMNE NEW YORK, N. Y. nounced: “I'll be back in ten minutes.” An 
mac wm bui lea imate... nee ” ‘ - 
R.M.CAVNESS, Pres., Box M, SAN ‘MARCOS, ‘TEXAS f, Cones oS Sree] Sane 1000 away he went. The Emporia Rotary Club 
BUSINESS SPECIAL SCHOOLS to meet the next noon and he, Chairman an 
only member of the Menu Committee, hadn't 
INDIANA BUSINESS COLLEGE done anything about the bill of fare. The head 
TEN SCHOOLS......ALL IN INDIANA of the department of journalism could do noth 
Marion, Muncie, Logansport, Anderson, : x ‘ 
Kokomo, Lafayette, Columbus, Richmond, ing except wait until the editor-menu-maker re 
Vincennes and (Central) Indianapolis. turned. 
Courses: Accounting, Standard Secretarial, Exec- The stammerer can talk with ease when alone, f the E oi gt . ae ene 1 f ’ ' 
utive Secretarial, Junior Executive, Stenographie, but stammers in the presence of others. If you If the Emporia Rotarians appreciate good foo 
Placement Service. 38th year. Co-ed. High school get at the secret of that, the why of it, you | more than do the average men in the averag 
graduates and college trained young people For have a key to the stammerer's problem and dif- | = i 
Bulletin, address ficulty. For information and literature write to | small town—and the [Continued on page 60 j 
Registrar, Box 353, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA TYLER STAMMERER’S SCHOOL, Tyler, Texas. | 
a] T ~~ Ts 
SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR BOYS 
i PSHILL favo 
DAN BEARD CAMP R VoRMONt 
For Christian Boys, 5-19 (Four age groups) ee mi. from 
— Albany. Varied program of activity. Trips. Riding. Trained ; 
BOYS 9 to 17 PIKE cO.; PA. For Boys—Near Asheville, North Carolina staf. Physician Seon IBih Season 3 
. Catalog jo J. renz, ir. x 424, Bennin tome t id 
mplete trainin in swimmin ey of the Sky, near Great Smoky National * . ef 
Offering complete 7 f d tf Sark. 22nd year. One of America’s best Affiliated with Camp W rry, Vi., for girls & 
canoeing, scouting, Woodcraft and 4 then A camps, strong leadership. Boys 8 to | # 
outdoor activities. Under personal su- 16, special junior section. 38 buildings, large | 
f D B rd lake, every camp activity. June 30 to August | 
pervision of Van beara. 24. all-inclusive fee, $285. Tllustrated booklet. SCHOOLS AND CAMPS 





Write to Box 67 “’R” Suffern, New York 








Apmrrat Farracur 
NAVAL CAMP 


Boys 8-18. July 5 to Aug. 27, 
on Toms River near Barne- 
gat Bay. Sailing, navigation, 
cruises, land sports. 75 miles 
from N. Y¥. C. Rate includes 
uniform. Tutoring available 
pow Admiral S. paw Robison, 

s (Ret.), aot gt 
tee. Box 29, Seat River, N. J. 





When writing schools and camps, please mention 





REESE COMBS 


Box T, Chimney Rock, N. C. 





Director, 
Comins, Mich. 


Island Lake Camp Boys 6-18 


19 yrs. of desired results. 4 Sections. Screened Cabins. 
Doctor, Nurse, Expert Adult Staff. Indian Chief. AD 
Camp Sports. Riflery, Skeet, Canoe Trips, Arts, Crafts, 
Riding, Red Cross, Nature. Tutoring. Progressive flex- 
ible program, adjustable to individual needs. A char- 
acter camp hand in hand with health, happiness and 
comradeship. Personal calls if possible. Investigate. 

Tuition $300. Booklet. Mr. & Mrs. H. F. Armitage, | 
Comins, Mich. or C. W. Savage, Oberlin, Ohio. 





will welcome inquiries from our sub- 
scribers. If you plan to send your 
children to school or camp, write to- 
day to schools and camps repre- 
sented on this page for complete 
details. Be sure to mention THE 
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A Perspective for the 20th Century 


By Aurelio de Leon 


Rotary Club of Matamoros, Mexico 


HAT, after all, is the essential force in the for- 
mation of civilized society? There have been many an- 
swers to that question, but I am inclined to agree with 
that given by Giddings, the sociologist. It was “the con- 
science of the species,” he believed, which prompted men 
to emerge from that aloneness of primitive existence to 
the togetherness of the 20th Century. 

For proof of this, note how the clan grew into the 
tribe, the tribe into the city-state, and so on into the 
small federation and great nation. Consider also the 
parallel evolution of man’s intellectual and moral atti 
tudes toward his fellow beings. Because of his feeling 
of kinship with others, his widening contacts have 
brought him broader perspectives. 

If we consider this group conscience further, we find, 
as Giddings pointed out so clearly, that it is composed of 
two conflicting elements—stop-and-go signs on the path 
to progress. The latter, truly a positive element, is man’s 
acknowledgment of the equality of all who are within 
his group. The former, obviously negative, is man’s hos 
tility toward and scorn for those who are not in his 
own group. 

Nor is it difficult to see which of these elements is in 
the ascendancy throughout the world today. Though 
tolerance and consideration for others—despite race, 
creed, or color—may be greater than it was in the days 
when men lived in caves or, perhaps, even when they 
dwelt in castles, it is the negative element—a composite 
of hatred, bitterness, and disdain—which is dominant. 
That truth, tragic as it is, is one which no one can 
escape as he looks out upon the international landscape 
in the middle of the 20th Century. 

Yet, why should we look upon those who might be 
our friends as strangers, foreigners, or even enemies? | 
think it is because our social outlooks are subject to 
conditioning factors similar to those governing visual 
perspective. Whether or not we have studied optics, 
we know that far-away objects seem smaller the farther 
they are from us. At the same time, objects near to us 
seem larger and naturally impress us more. The open 
door seems bigger than the tree seen through it; the 
tree higher than the distant hill; the hill larger than the 
moon; and the moon greater than the star. 

But if we climb a tower, visible realities are seen in 
a new relationship. Or, better, if we go up in an air- 
plane, we see how the home which seemed so big to us 
now becomes a curious speck on the landscape. Thus, 
the more nearly we see objects in their real proportions, 
the less distorted our perspective is likely to be. 

Similarly, our intellectual and moral concepts may be 


It ordains sober work in a field 
latently rich in human benentts, 
the conscience of the group. It 


is this area which Rotary tills. 


conditioned by the location of the observation post trom 
which we view the realities of social movements. What 
is close may impress us more than that which is distant, 
and we may value it too highly. Consequently, I think 
it is fair to say that to achieve open-mindedness, we must 
banish ignorance, for only thus may we develop a peace 
ful world community more rapidly. 

To the infant, for example, his home is his universe; 
and when he becomes a child, his community is his 
world. At first he can imagine no other country better 
than his own; in fact, he may assume that in his country 
alone are to be found all the virtues to which a nation 
may aspire, whereas other nations may be looked upon 
with distrust and disapproval—if not with hatred and 
contempt. If modern man retains these childhood atti 
tudes toward people whom he does not know or under 
stand, he resembles the primitive man or the savage 
more than he does the man who can help to make society 


move forward. 


i. IS hardly necessary to describe the attitude of the 
Rotarian. He has reached the place where he can tak 
in with a single glance all the countries of the earth. 
True, he may not love them as his own, but he does en 
deavor to understand them. Because of his friendly 
feeling toward the flags of all countries, the flag of his 
own country seems all the more beautiful. Understand 
ing the love men in other countries have for their own 
countries, he appreciates the grandeur of their sentiments 
and knows in his heart that his love for his own country 
is strengthened rather than diminished by his respect 
for friends on the other side of boundary lines. 

Thus today, just as there can be a feeling of unity 
and a desire for codperation among individuals, so also 
may be unity and coéperation among nations. It is 
toward such a condition that Rotary is working In pro 
moting international goodwill and understanding. Ro 
tary has grown because there are enough men in every 
nation who believe heartily enough in a 20th Century 
perspective to support it actively. 

Let us awaken to our opportunities. The stop lights 
to progress have been on long enough; it’s time to turn 
on the green lights. It’s time for us to extend this 
friendly fellow feeling that has brought us together in 
Rotary to all our walks of life in every country. With 
this new perspective and with an open mind, we can 
overcome the forces of hatred and thus aid in the build 


ing of a better, a happier, a more secure world. 

















Interests grow with varied experi 
ences, says the author. Even flying 
in a snowstorm will add its share. 
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Try Everything Once 


By Wim. Moulton Marston 


4A 


HE happiest people are those who touch life at 
the greatest number of points,” Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt wrote me recently. “And, conversely, people who 


sufle r are those who have only one interest of which 


Fate robs them.” 

If you ever saw a blind man recover his sight, the 
vital truth of those words will strike you instantly. I 
remember a victim of brain tumor who had the growth 
removed after 15 years of darkness. I shall never for 
get the transfigured expression on that man’s face when 
his dark glasses were taken off and he rediscovered the 
world of vision. He had begun to touch life again at 
a whole mindful of new points. 

Hundreds of people who come to consult me about 
getting more happiness out of life are just as blind as 
the man with the tumor. They concentrate all their 
attention fiercely upon a single source of happiness. 
They need a psychological operation to open their mental 
and emotional eyes so that they can see all around them 
activities which would furnish new reasons for living. 

With too many of us, growing up is a matter of nar- 
rowing down interests. Children at first are interested 
in everything. But unless carefully directed they soon 
form stupid habits of rejection and suffer loss of enjoy- 
ments accordingly. They may concentrate upon activi- 
ties called “play” and reject everything called “work,” 
forming a mental habit which blinds them for years, 
perhaps for life, to the joys of constructive endeavor. 

Often the rejection complex originates in pampering a 
youngster’s whims at table. Few mothers with problem 
children realize that they might have avoided the whole 
miserable upset of their children’s personalities by mak- 


Being a prescription for mental 
stay-at-homes who tear the leap 
from routine’s gray ruts. It can 
be taken at home in small doses. 


ing them try at least a bite of every wholesome food. 
It isn’t what a child rejects but the mental habit of 
rejection that is injurious. 

Maturity usually means the adoption of new rejec- 
tion habits. To concentrate on money-making and re- 
ject love and social life is the rule rather than the 
exception among many men. And to concentrate upon 
routine home duties to the exclusion of love and broader 
mental interests is the rule among many women. A 
few years of this is sufficient to confine the victim’s con- 
tacts with life to a treadmill of daily monotony. 

If a person has narrowed his world constantly from 
childhood, the only way he can retrieve his lost liberty 
of living is to adopt and follow persistently the precept, 
try everything once—everything, that is, which adapts 
itself reasonably to human use. 

Your mental stay-at-home shuts his eyes to everything 
outside his own burrow. After years of increasing in- 
activity it isn’t enough merely to open his eyes. He 
must form a positive habit that will pull him out of his 
easy chair and make him manipulate unknown objects. 

These people usually complain that they haven’t money 
to see the pyramids, or time to study music or spend the 
Winter in Florida. What they fail to realize is that one 
person’s routine is another’s high adventure. Different 
people can make different selections from life’s bazaar 
of experiences. If you list the normal activities a dozen 
of your friends enjoy, you will be surprised at the num- 
ber of experiences you yourself have never tried. 

“IT haven’t time for anything but my present occupa- 
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tion,” you rationalize. If that is true, you are in a 
dangerous spot. You are putting all your emotional eggs 
into one basket. The chances are 100 to 1 that 
basket will be lost, stolen, or accidentally destroyed. And 


your 


where are you then? Sunk, deprived at one blow of all 
your driving energy, of all your purpose and vital inter 
est. On the other hand, a variety of interests develops 
a variety of inner resources which in an emergency may 
prove so many psychological life preservers. 

Single-track people cut themselves off from the very 
individuals whose goodwill is needed for their success. 
Mothers whose children are their whole lives find them 
selves emotionally occupationless when the youngsters 
leave home. I cannot think of a single case where com 
plete concentration of emotional interest brought happi- 
ness. And I can give you hundreds where it led the 
single-track individual to a dead-end crash. 

Our habits of time beating often shut out from our 
minds entertaining and amusing objects along our way 
as effectively as an eye bandage. It concentrates the time 
heater’s attention on his watch, his schedule, and ob- 
stacles which may delay him. I know dozens of people 
who would pay a quarter to see a newsreel picture of 
the stock exchange, but who rush past it dozens of times 
every week, bent for nowhere, without even thinking of 
getting a visitor’s pass. 
~ If there is any interesting monument or building near 


enough your daily rush course, the chances are you've 


Vg 


never gone inside. Yet it doesn’t 
take much effort to walk up steps 
and open doors, and the few min- 
utes you lose are always a good in- 
vestment in richening experience. 

To cultivate variety, you need 
not abandon your principal line 
of concentration—only broaden it. 
There are plenty of experiences, 
facts, activities, subsidiary interest, 
within your own chosen limits of 
specialization to keep you sane, 
healthy, and growing. Go on con- 
centrating, but freshen your abili- 
ties and energies by trying once 
everything that contains new fuel 
for your engine. 

This system of trying everything 
once, carried on over a period of 
years, gives you new points of 
sympathetic contact with friends 
who like music, dancing, puzzle 
solving, with business acquaint- 
ances who enjoy golf, night clubs, or economic statistics. 
It gives you something to talk about with Tom, Dick, 
and Maude. No, indeed!  In- 


triguing mental and social adventures, embarked upon 


Stupid conversation? 


without danger and carried through with little cost and 
great emotional profit. 
Tolerance of things, like tolerance of people, is gained 





She had moved toward her objective—Bermuda. 


only by trying them out. If you are accustomed to 


travel in Pullmans, try a day coach or a bus. The ex 
perience will open up new channels of interest. If you 
travel habitually in day coaches, save a few p S 
treat yourself to a Pullman—it works the le way 
Mrs. Roosevelt recently advised a group ot conventional 
girls, “Go out as discoverers in your own country i] 
voyagers even in a circumscribed area.” Good advice 

try everything from headcheese to flving in a snowstorm 


17 
it SOON 


(if the airplane company will let you), and you 
realize you've been missing far more than you guessed 
[ cannot see how any rational person, knowing the 
possibilities of expanding his life and the penalties of 


. 
, 
But 


merely because you realize that you should try every 


cramping it, can fail to decide upon expansion. 


SO), Lher« 


thing once does not mean that you will do 


exists, unfortunately, a psychological ¢.p between decid 
ing to do a thing and doing it. 

The way to bridge this gap is to walk across it with 
A young New England school 


teacher had set her heart on going to Bermuda. but for 


out pausing to think. 


two years she put it off simply because she could 


bring herself to act. Knowing her difficulty, I mad 
occasion to stroll with her one day past a travel bureau 
Remarking that I wanted to get a steamship folder, | 


At the counter | switched the con 
The 


way. 


walked in with her. 


versation to Bermuda clerk began talking 


Without thinking 


what she was doing the 


trips. 


about rates in a matter-of-fact 


young 
woman planned her trip. The 
clerk went to a phone and came 
back with a reservation slip. 


“Why did | 


go?” the girl gasped. “I 


why, say I'd 
never 
realized So she went to Be: 
muda. She had moved toward 
her objective without thinking 
at all about the process. 

A wholesome sampling of va 
riety is the best safeguard against 
indiscriminate pleasure-seeking. 
Without the spirit of adventure, 
living is a pretty burdensome 
job from which we are prone to 
seek quick occasional relief, ac 
cepting Aldous Huxley’s dictum 
that the normal rhythm of life 
is routine punctuated by orgies 
If we allow our interests to re 
main narrow and limited, only 
flagrant excitement will divert us. 
This need not be so. How much better if we ardently 
cultivate chosen experiences instead of plunging into the 
first that offers itself. Life is a quest for experience and 
to enjoy it you must keep your sense of discovery. The 
person who is alert daily to the fascination of the world 
about him has a guaranty against boredom as well as 


against the fitful and spasmodic efforts to escape it. 
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The Return of the Troubadours 


By I. H. Alexander 


HEN the National Folk Festival holds its sixth 
annual shindig in Washington this month, its three- 
day pageant of folk dances and singing will find a na- 
tion as alert as it was once indifferent to the rich and 
sundry elements that compose American culture. For 
back of the spectacle of the Festival itself a spectacle 
that has grown more colorful each year—lies a story of 
persistent discovery and encouragement of folk talent. 
Sarah Gertrude Knott, the young Kentucky woman 
who heads the Festival, has gone into every part of the 
country to hear folk music and observe folk ceremony. 
The Festival in Washington is merely the final fruition 
of hundreds of other and smaller festivals held in 29 
States to select those performers who can best present 
to the public a true picture of native lore. 

It was while teaching in North Carolina that Miss 
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They're the mounting thousands 
who sing, fiddle, and jig in the 
annual National Folk Festival— 
a blender of regional cultures. 


Knott first saw what could be done through encourage 
ment to preserve and vitalize native folklore. Then in 
1931 she went to St. Louis and organized a band of 
Strolling Players as a mobile unit of the local Dramatic 
League. 

Like troubadours of old they went about the depres 
sion-shocked city amusing audiences wherever they 
could be gathered. Their stage might be a city park, a 
deserted warehouse, a wharf, or a church. 

Then one night in a park a little old man tugged at 
Miss Knott’s sleeve and asked, “Please, ma’am, may | 
play my fiddle and sing for the audience tonight?” The 
program had all been arranged, so Miss Knott discour 
aged him. But the next night the old fiddler was back 
again in the warehouse where the Strolling Players were 
giving a play on a stage made of cotton bales. 

Miss Knott, touched by the little old man’s enthusi- 
asm, sandwiched his fiddling in between the acts of the 
play. He played Turkey in the Straw and sang, to his 
own accompaniment, The Wreck of the Old 97. The 
impromptu act almost brought down the house literally, 
for the audience stamped and ap- 
plauded so vigorously and enthusi 
astically that a 500-pound bale of 
cotton fell loose from the stage. 





me 





‘ 3" . _ * 
Photos: (above) Acme; (left) St. Louis Post-Dirpatch 
A bit of sweet scrapin’ from a fiddler, young 
for all his black whiskers, at a Pennsylvania 
festival (above). The old m:ner is “next up.” ... 
(Left) Hill girls at a North Carolina contest. 
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The next night, when the Players were billed in a 
oark, there appeared not only the old fiddler, but also 
several other neighborhood acts—a boy playing a har 
monica while a girl danced, an amateur magician, a 
quartette of Negro boys singing work songs, and a small 
boy who fancied his talent as a juggler. 

On the spur of the moment, Miss Knott turned the 
performance into a Thespian free-for-all. From that 
night anyone in St. Louis who could act could appear 
If he could 


sing, he simply got up on the stage and sang what he 


on the program of the Strolling Players. 


knew and loved. Those who could dance, danced as 
they danced on the levees. It was amateur night of the 
old vaudeville days on a grand scale, and the night life 
in the parks of St. Louis was terrific. 

During the second week 500 Negro men and women 
began a tour of the parks, after meeting at their church 
for rehearsal of the old spirituals and work songs which 
they had heard their parents sing. Miss Knott did not 
know until the next day that these happy choristers had 
walked ten miles that first night. 


were provided for the performers. 


Done of the original Strolling Players wondered 


where all this hysterical play-acting was leading. It was 


Thereafter trucks 


leading, for one thing, to a revival of the stage in St. 
Louis from the grass roots; it was democratic, if nothing 
else, and it began to touch St. Louis’ foreign population. 
To enlist some of the older immigrants, Miss Knott or- 
ganized the Dance of the Nations. Participants came by 
the hundreds to give dances representing the folk art of 
the Germans, French, Hungarians, Russians, Scots, Ital 
ians, and Greeks, as well as the native-born Americans 
in St. Louis’ vast melting pot. 

Before the curtain had been rung down on the last col- 
orful act of the Dance of the Nations, Miss Knott’s great 
idea had come to her. If people liked to act, to sing, and to 
dance, why not a national forum for their talents—a 
great national folk festival recruiting its actors from the 
untapped folk resources of the near-by Ozark Moun- 












ll 
tains, from the colorful mountain people of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, from the cowbovs of the West. from the 
Indians, from everywhere in the nation? | er con 
versations with directors in the field of pageantry and 
others, including Rotarians, fortified her belief that such 


a thing was practical. In fact, it was in the offices of the 
Rotary Club of St. Louis that Miss Knott was introduced 
by Secretary Rubens Humphrey to Ralph Hubbard, 
who had come to the city to stage an Indian pageant, 
and from whom she gained inspiration for the dev lop 
ment of her idea. 

Miss Knott carried her idea to Major M. J. Pickerin 
a veteran showman. He was enthusiastic, but cautious 
How could the vast expense be met of bringing the folk 
to St. Louis? How could the best talent be selectec 
Above all, what was America’s folklore? Major Pick 
ering advised Miss Knott first to consult with America’s 
leading folklorists, and she dictated several b skets ol 
letters asking for advice and help. 

The young Kentucky girl hardly had time to sleep, so 
busy was she with plans for the festival and with carry 
ing on her regular duties with the Dramatic League, but 
she was constantly encouraged by the quick response 
from folklore experts. 

First to reply to Miss Knott had been Harvard's 

Kittredge, who didn’t wait to 


send a letter, but dispatched a telegram endorsing the 


famed Professor G. L. 


idea and offering his help. J. Frank Dobie, of the Uni 
versity of Texas, famous not only as a writer, but also 
as a collector of Spanish folklore of the Southwest, was 
enthusiastic. Paul Elot Green, the North Carolina 
dramatist who was to become president of the festival, 
replied as might a character in one of his mountain 
plays, saying, “As the frog said to the tick, you've got 
hold of something big.” 

A letter from President Roosevelt set the tone of that 
first festival and the others that followed. “We in the 
United States,” wrote the President, “are amazingly rich 
in the elements from which to weave a culture. We 
have the best of man’s past on which to draw, brought 
to us by our native folk and folk from all parts of the 
world. In binding these elements into a national fabric 
of beauty and strength, let us keep the original fibers so 
intact that the fineness of each will show in the com- 
plete handiwork.” That was Miss Knott’s idea also 


Photos: (left) Courtesy, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; (below) W. T. Mullarky 











The nostalgic harmonica and the inclined-to-be- 
tragic ballad preémpt a place in almost every 
festival. ... (Right) Hoop dance of the Taos Indi- 
ans at Gallup (N. Mex.) Inter-Tribal Ceremonial. 
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not a melting pot in which the nations merged, but a 
fabric with all its original strands and fibers intact. 

At last the whole plan was ready for Major Picker- 
ing’s critical eye. He studied it, liked it, and began to 
sound out St. Louis sentiment. Perhaps it might be the 
feature to open St. Louis’ new 6-million-dollar municipal 
auditorium. He talked to scores of leading business and 
civic leaders, among them a number of members of the 
Rotary Club of St. Louis. Six of these leaders met as a 
committee, the chairman of which was Rotarian Maurice 
Weil, promptly accepted Miss Knott's offer to undertake 
the festival, and voted a budget of $10,000 for expenses. 

So, at least six months before the first festival was 
actually scheduled in 1934, Miss Knott was ready to 
begin recruiting talent. She hurried off to the Ozark 
Mountains, one of the two great seed beds of Anglo- 
Saxon folklore in the South. In the next few weeks she 
planned, directed, and staged 18 little festivals which she 
used as laboratories to perfect her plans for the National. 
About 400 persons took part and from these she chose 
65 of the best to come to St. Louis. The Ozark festivals 
taught her that the folk are not only willing to come to 
play, dance, and sing without fee, but also they will go 
to considerable pains to make their own expenses. The 
Ozark festivals charged 25 cents’ admission and this was 
sufficient to pay all expenses of the lucky 65 to St. Louis. 
The Ozark financing was typical of the plan all over the 
United States with hundreds of participants coming long 
distances by train, bus, or automobile, mainly by means of 
the admission charge at the community festivals, though 
sometimes through the aid of local service and civic 


clubs. Not a few walked. 

The Festival took St. Louis by storm. Before the eyes 
of 20,000 entranced spectators it brought together 1,500 
folk singers, storytellers, and actors from almost every 
section of rural America. Next year the Festival was 





In its effort to catch up and weave together the di- 
verse strands of culture in the United States, the 
National Folk Festival has drawn lumberjacks from 
Michigan (le,t) and cowboys from Arizona (above) and 
so on and on through sailors, trainmen, mountaineers. 


given again with und’ minished success in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. It went to Dallas, Texas, in 1936; to Chi- 
cago, Illinois, in 1937; to Washington, D. C., in 1938. 

While the frenzied experimentation was under way 
in the Ozarks, about 50 folklore experts had been busy 
in their sections of the United States. Thirty local fes- 
tivals were held in Texas alone, four in Tennessee, five 
in Louisiana, 12 in the Indian country of the West, three 
in the Northwest among the lumberjacks of the Paul 
Bunyan country, and, surprisingly enough, three among 
the coal miners of Pennsylvania. 

Washington proved a fitting place. The capital city 
was thronged with participants, many of them dressed 
in the colorful costumes of the periods of their songs 
and dances. Acadian girls in their Evangeline ke: 
chiefs, little Indian girls from the West, mountain girls 
from the Southern highlands, all danced and sang along 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The Pennsylvania miners, 
dressed in work costume, serenaded. Indians danced on 
the White House lawn. 


Te opening of this Festival, presented under the 
sponsorship of the Washington Post Folk Festival Asso- 
ciation, was accomplished in due and ancient form by 
Amos Kubik, town crier of Provincetown, Massachusetts. 
Dressed in Puritan costume, he strode down the aisle. 

Oklahoma Indians were the first on the program, 
singing primitive and eerie war chants, to the accom- 
paniment of jangling bells and dressed in costumes 
aglow with bright colored feathers. Old Chief Cozad, 
aged 82, of the Kiowas, played on his flute the haunt- 
ing Indian love call, a song without words which has 
been used by these Indians since before Columbus dis- 
covered America. 

After the Kiowas came the Navaho tribe from the 
Indian school at Santa Fe, New Mexico. They dashed 
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On a banjo made 


of a gourd this 
lad plucked an 
accompaniment 
to his own bal 
lads ata folk song 
festival in Ash 

land, Ky....( Be 

low) Miss Sarah 
Knott, founder, 
and M. ]. Pic k- 
ering, business 


head, of the Na 
tional Festival. 





Washington Port Polk Festival Assn- 
into a rendition of the Ye-Be- 
Chi dance, a part of the Night 
Chant, a nine-day ceremonial 
closing with the bluebird song 
which is sung at sunrise on 
the ninth day. 

As the last Indian war cry 
echoed through staid Consti- 
tution Hall, the tinkle of gui- 
tars and stringed instruments 


Through the 


came from the rear of the auditorium. 
semidarkness came groups of Mexicans from Kansas 
City, Missouri, dressed in wide sombreros with gay 
serapes and beautifully embroidered dresses. Carrying 
lighted candles, they began the procession of the Posadas, 
a Mexican religious ceremony so ancient that its begin 
ning has been lost in antiquity. 

Then came a Mexican group from the University of 
New Mexico to sing Spanish ballads which were already 
old when stout Cortés stood “silent, upon a peak in 
Darien.” 

Acadians from the Evangeline country of Louisiana, 
dressed in the gay costumes of the time of the expulsion 
from Canada 200 years ago, sang in the Acadian patois 
and danced the dances of the days of Evangeline and 
Gabriel. Other French songs were sung by a group 
from Vincennes, Indiana, which was first established 
as a trading post. 

A burst of fiddle music ushered in the Anglo-Saxons 
from the Ozark and Appalachian regions. They sang 
old tunes which had been handed down from their sires 
in Scotland and England. The square dance was done 
conceivable fashion while the old fiddlers 
wheezed away and others played on guitars, banjos, 
And the Washington audience could 


in every 


and harmonicas. 






hardly get enough of such quaint old ballads as L 
e My King, the ¢ 


Lovell, Pressed on Board to Sert 
Tree Carol. 

And still this cavalcade of America flows ss the 
stage at Constitution Hall—the anthracite m s from 
Pennsylvania singing the plaintive songs of 
les; one small group from the boom days of the Erik 
Canal; old sailors with the chanteys they had sung in 
their days before the m IST; cowboys with their laments 
and pay-day songs; groups of Negroes with spirituals 
all blended into a rich pattern of color that goes to make 


up the Joseph’s coat of many colors that is America 
Folklore students, viewing these festivals with delight, 
have noted that they are not a revival of the ancient folk 
arts, but a survival. To hold the St. Louis Festival a few 
years later might have been too late because it came in 


time to catch, for example, the last aged survivors of 


African slavery, the songs and ballads of the old-tim« 
mountaineers, who are now being scattered by national 
parks and advancing progress, the last of the old cow 
boys who remember the songs ol the roundup, the ist 


of the old Indians who saw the opening of America 


There is, for example, the ancient Scottish b 1 of 
Barbary Allen, the melancholy story of a pretty girl for 
whom a bonny Scot died. Printed copies of this old 
song can, of course, be found perhaps in any library in 
the world. Samuel Pepys heard it and recorded it in 
his diary in London on January 2, 1666. But Ba: 
Allen has been sung hundreds and hundreds of times 
local folk festivals and at the National by primitive 
backwood folk who can neither read nor write, and 
whose ancestors for generations back could not read! 
This means simply that the old ballad has been handed 
down from father to son for hundreds of years from a 


time when Scots drank to the king and then quickly 


held their hand over the glass of water to indicate they 


drank to the king “over the water”’—the Stuarts who 
had fled to France. 

Miss Knott and Major Pickering do not know what 
the future holds for the National Folk Festival. They 
feel it should be a permanent fixture in American life to 


meet the ever-growing need for leisure-time pursuits. 
They know that 
ing players who, minstrel-like, wander around—thes 


whatever charm there is for the stroll 


folk cannot forever wander, and that thus they need a 
permanent home and funds to carry forward the venture. 

After five years of experimentation, the community 
festivals are held by the hundreds instead of the scores, 
and Miss Knott feels that a great cultural advance has 
been staged by the movement. Thus a tremendous 
awakening of interest in folklore among the folk them 
selves has taken place. 

“The folk don’t have much time to stop to analyz 
and appraise their cultural advance,” says Miss Knott. 
“They sing and dance for the very joy of singing and 
dancing. I never hear a folk festival today, after direct 
ing scores of big and little ones, that I do not recall with 
JOY the prophetic words of Walt Whitman, ‘T can hear 


America singing!’ ” 
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“Even for the Horn that was a bad Winter. We spent six full weeks battling ... through snow and sleet and hail.” 


The Iim-Can Kid 


By Bill Adams 


E IS 24, but to his mother he’s still “the kid.” 
You'd like the way she says it—trying to restrain her 
affection just a little, but failing utterly. As for me, I’m 
“Pop”—that is, the kid has called me that till lately. 

He might have made things unpleasant when I mar- 
ried his mother two years ago. Some stepchildren would 
have. But he was friendly, even cordial. He seemed to 
approve of me, to like me in a way. I rather liked him. 

But we are, in a manner of speaking, of different 


worlds. Our traditions are different . . . miles and years 
apart. Mine, I have always felt, have deep, strong roots. 
But his? Well—. Before our marriage his mother said 


to me, “He never lets one know what is going on inside 
him. I wish you could find out.” 

I took him for a walk in the forest, under a limpid 
sky. Wild bleeding heart was in flower . . . dogtooth 
violet, cyclamen, buckbrush. Warblers sang in oaks new- 
leafed. Squirrels chattered. He kept looking at his watch 
so he’d be able to catch the train back to his job. 

I was born in England in the Victorian Age. I grew 
up there, my home in a rural district. Telephones were 
unknown, practically unheard of. A telegram, a nine-day 





Eerie light in a modern factory 
discloses the thread with which 
a father-and-son relationship is 
woven: understandingand respect. 


wonder, was brought by a boy on a pony from the small 
town three miles distant. All things were stolid and 
slow. But the kid was born in a booming city on the 
Pacific Coast almost 40 years later, and grew up with 
the automobile, radio, airplane, and moving picture. 
“What does he do?” I asked his mother, in the early 
days of our acquaintance. 
“He works at the tin-can factory.” I said, “Oh.” 
... The Victorian Age was slow and stolid—but also 
adventurous for such as willed. When I was 22, I was 
rounding Cape Horn in a sailing ship for the seventh 
time. The ship was overloaded, and undermanned. Even 
for the Horn that was a bad Winter. We spent six full 
weeks battling the ship past that chaotic cape, through 
snow and sleet and hail, and hurricane on hurricane. 
Twice, on previous voyages, I had seen mutiny. More 
than once I had been out in an open boat on a mad sea 
in howling darkness, seeking a doomed comrade fallen 
overboard. By the mere feel of the wind on the nape of 
my neck, with the compass light gone out in the middle 
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of a night plutonic, I could, just as could any competent 
helmsman, steer a ship running before a gale through a 
sea so savage that the slightest miscalculation on my part 
would swamp her instantly with all her company. . . . 
A lad of 22 making tin cans! 
I said to his mother, “Why doesn’t he quit? Can't 
you persuade him? There are other things to do.” To 
which she answered, “He seems to like it.” 1 grunted. 
If there could be anything less romantic than the mak- 
ing of tin cans, what, I have wondered, could that thing 
be? Tin cans in endless rows, on endless shelves, in 
endless grocery stores, in endless hamlets, villages, towns, 
and cities, from one end of the world to the other. Flung 
empty from automobiles by people lacking even the rudi- 
ments of decency, they rust in piles by every roadside. 
The kid’s wife works in an office. A typical pair of 
modern youngsters, they have a little apartment where 
all is spick-and-span. We visit them, and sometimes meet 
their friends, young people like themselves, who work 
in department stores and offices and have a quiet bearing 
in which there is, or seems to be, a something inscrutable. 
it is as though they feel that we are watching, weighing 
them. We also feel that they watch and weigh us. 


Tu: kid and his wife are useful to us. He knows 
about stocks, bonds, mortgages, percentages, compound 
interest, and the intricacies of the income tax; seems 
to find something keenly interesting in such matters. We 
do not. They bore us sadly. So when the income tax 
must be attended to, he and his wife pay us a visit when 
their working day is done and do their best to make 
things more or less clear to our befuddled minds. “Good 
night!” they say when they leave. “Don’t buy any gold 
bricks!” No one could sell them a gold brick. No one 
would try to. 

Some months ago the kid got a raise. He told us of it 
with evident pleasure; yet, too, with a certain shyness, 
as though aware that the making of tin cans was a thing 
of which one did not boast. When he was gone, his 
mother said to me, “Maybe, after all, he’s going to be a 
successful businessman.” I replied, “Maybe he is. Well, 
I suppose there have to be successful businessmen.” 

Often he works very hard. During the rush season, 
when fruit and vegetable canneries are working full shifts 
in the packing of heavy crops and the demand for tin 
cans is enormous, his face is white and his eyes are dark- 
rimmed with weariness. But he assures his mother that 
he is quite all right. “The company is putting out 20 
percent more cans than either of our rival companies,” 
he says. His voice and his eyes are then the voices and 
eyes of my old comrades when our ship left a rival astern 
—but his life a mere matter of making tin cans. 

Not very long after his first raise he got a second. 
That evening he and his wife visited us. For some time 
there was no mention of the new raise. When at last 
he spoke of it, he did so with very evident gratification, 


“He lifted a hand. . . . No longer the kid, he was ruler 
of great dragons that unless he willed were impotent.” 





yet also with something of reticence again. He was now 
no longer to work “on the line.” Instead ol 

| , , 
Was to draw a salary. He spoke shyly, seeming a little 
fearful of new responsibilities—as though, while prepared 
to undertake anything that might be demanded of him, 
and glad to do so, he felt rather weighted. 


} 


A few evenings later I had just come in from a rid 
and was feeding my horse when his mother came to the 
stable. I had taken my favorite ride, up a lovely and 


little-travelled canyon. At its most beautiful bend I had 
come upon a great heap of old tin cans that had lately 
been dumped by some barbarian. 

“While you were out, there was a phone call,” said his 
mother. “The kid wants us to come to dinner the day 


after tomorrow.” I said nothing. “He wants to take you 
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to see the plant after dinner,” continued his mother. 
“It'll bore you, but if you don’t go, he will be hurt.” 

I dislike hurting anyone, especially the kid’s mother. 

The dinner was excellent. But for the impending visit 
to the factory, it would have been perfect. During the 
meal there was no mention of the matter. I began to 
hope that the kid had forgotten, or had decided to call 
it off. He had spent a long day in the factory and looked 
very tired. With dinner done, I lit my pipe. There was 
a bright fire in the open fireplace, and by it a comfortable 
chair. I was moving toward the chair when he spoke. 
“Pop, I thought that maybe before I leave the plant for 
the office you'd like to come down and see how things 
are done there.” I caught his mother’s eye. 

“That would be very interesting,” I said. “Yes, very.” 

I went with him from the warm fire-lit room to his 
car out on the chill street; a shiny car, not a speck of 
dust on it. From bright streets we drove to streets scarce 
lit and came soon to the flat lands of the factory district. 
The air was dank with mist from near-by tidal waters 
and bore a heavy smell of smoke, fuel oil, and gas. He 
drew up beside a huge four-storied building of concrete, 
with great mullioned windows. Between it and the 
street was a wide moat spanned by an iron bridge. The 
building looked like a jail. 

Taking a key ring from his pocket, he said, “I’m one 
of only three people who have a key.” 

He opened a huge door and led me in. A solemn-look- 
ing man appeared and eyed me dourly. 

“This is my father. It’s all right,” said the kid; and 
instantly, with a gesture, the night watchman implied 
that the building was mine. I started a little at that 
“father.” Hitherto it had always been “Pop.” 

I am unable to recall all the maze through which he 
led me. I followed him up and down wide concrete 
stairways with iron steps, and through enormous doors 
into immense cavernlike rooms in 
which stood terrific machines that 
resembled dragons asleep. In one 
vast cavern which we entered by the 
flare of his flashlight he touched a 
button. Instantly an eerie purplish 
light poured down. In that light he 
became at once a purple genie. He 
lifted a hand, set a finger on another 
button. With a deep ascending 
grumble, a dragon stirred. Again he 
touched the button. The monster 
groaned to silence. One after an- 
other he awakened complaining 
beasts, to still them again with a fingertip. Aladdin 
and his vaunted lamp were nowhere in it. Had a magic 
carpet appeared, had he bade me be seated thereon, I 
should have been scarcely surprised. No longer the 
kid, he was ruler of great dragons that unless he willed 
were impotent. 

In the next vault was a huge machine that moved 
slowly, inexorably, with two mortals in attendance. Its 
unimaginable intricacies were simple to the kid. Explain- 
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ing gadgets, each of the utmost complexity, the kid’s 
tones were matter of fact, as long ago mine had been 
when I showed a landsman about the comparatively sim- 
ple decks of a ship. The machine, enormous, fiery, mov- 
ing with microscopic precision, merely dried sheets of tin 
which by the weather’s mischance had become very 
slightly damp. The mortals who tended it spoke to the 
kid in the same tones with which respectful cadets ad- 
dressed me when I was a junior officer. A little while 
ago he had been working “on the line” with them. Now 
he was their boss. 

“Sometime,” said he, “I'd like you to be here when 
the plant’s working a full night shift and all the neon 
lights are on. The boys look like a lot of devils or 
ghosts or wizards or something then.” 

But I did not need to see the plant working a full 
night shift with all the neon lights on. It was majestic 
enough as it was. Besides, it was far less the plant than 
the kid that interested me. The quiet confidence and 
pride in the voice of the genie who directed the dragon’s 
rumblings were what I'll forget last. 

A sardine can became, when taken up and explained 
by the kid, a work of art. That someone on a heedless 
holiday would throw it empty from a speeding car to 
make hideous a country road had nothing to do with 
the genie of the dragon that had given to it its shape. | 
thought of the ships that I knew in the days of my 
youth, sailing ships that are gone now forever . . . beau- 
tiful forms that, with their clouds of white canvas above, 
were as much a part of the sea as were the gulls that 
wheeled about them. Ofttimes in their holds, as they 
drove over the sea like great swans, were cargoes of pig 
iron and coal, of sewer pipe and cannery tin. But no 
cargo, however ugly, defamed their fair beauty. 

Then the kid led me up a narrow stairway to a flat 
concrete roof. I looked down and out over the world. 
Tall glowing towers thrust themselves up 
into the night over the city. Lights 
winked on the tidal waters. Below me 
glared the headlight of a switch engine 
bringing cars laden with new tin. Above 
hung the constellations. 

On our way out, he opened a door and 
showed me an office in which was a desk. 
On it, laid out or pigeon-holed with me- 
ticulous neatness, were bills and papers of 
many kinds. “That’s my desk,” he said. 

And at last we went out, through that 
first great door, back to the dimly lighted 
street. At the curb he paused. 

“It sort of gets a fellow, leaving the plant after being 
part of it for so long,” said the kid, within his tones a 
sort of sorrowful yearning. 

At once there came to me a memory of how I had felt 
when, my apprenticeship finished and my days of work- 
ing “on the line” done, I had léft my first ship to become 
an officer on another. I remembered the sadness and the 
gladness of that dim distant day. 

“I know just how you feel, son,” I said. 
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Billowing jets of natural gas, a boon which towns were slow to exploit, lighted Main Street in Findlay, Ohio, in 1885. 


All Our Mam Streets 


By Earnest Elmo Calkins 


Advertising Man and Author 


HIEF among the forces which have altered the 
slow-paced Main Street of the last century into the strid- 
ent, bustling, high-colored business district of today have 
been transportation (affording distribution of. goods), 
communication (telegraph, telephone, radio), public 
utilities (water, gas, electricity, streetcars), invention 
(camera, safety razor, iceless refrigerator, motorcar), and 
fashion (cosmetics, beauty shops, sports clothes). But 
instead of tracing these main causes as such, let us rather 
select a few representative motifs and run down the years, 
getting a perpendicular view of the mutations of retail 
trade in the United States. 

The pioneers wore beards largely because they lacked 
time and facilities for shaving. Those who did shave 
removed a week’s growth softened by lather worked up in 
a mug into which a circular cake of shaving soap neatly 
fitted, using the old-fashioned razor. The hollow ground 
razor was a novelty in the 19th Century. The lazier or 
more sophisticated patronized the barbershop, known 
as hair-dressing saloon because shaving was not its 
mainstay. There on Saturday nights they whiled the 
time with surreptitious peeps at the Police Gazette. Their 
mugs, gaudy with gilt initials, reposed in the pigeon- 
holed rack. For 10 cents they got a shave, bay rum, 


The last half of an image-rich 
biography of the retail center, 
wherein the author sees change 
as its only permanent quality. 


powdered chalk, and occasionally even a clean towel. 

‘wo things happened. Soap makers improved shav- 
ing soap; first a stick to be rubbed on the face—doing 
away with the mug—then a powder to shake on the 
brush, and finally a semi-liquid squeezed from a tube. 
Each in turn was sold in the drugstore and speeded up 
shaving. King Gillette invented a new kind of razor, 
quicker, easier, and safer, and scraped the face of mascu 
line America entirely clean, and safety razors became 
staple in cutlery stores. Standardizing the clean-shaven 
face remade the barbershops. They became spotless and 
sanitary, with hot towels, sterilized equipment, and 
operators in white jackets, with a girl to polish the nails 
as well as a boy to polish the shoes, simultaneously. 
Now we have the latherless razor, a new gadget for 
electric shops. 

I was not surprised when recently I read of a dentist’s 
revolving toothbrush almost ready for introduction into 
our bathrooms. 

As the town grew into a city and white-collar jobs be- 
came numerous, care for personal appearance brought 
dry cleaning to keep clothing immaculate, and the valet 
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or pants presser to restore the creases. Even the public 
laundry was evoked by the inability of the home wash 
to give shirts and collars the desired high finish. This 
was imparted by Chinese until a flood of Troy steam 
laundries inundated the country, named for the city 
where men’s starched collars originated. Those who 
could not afford such luxury clung to the dickey (false 
shirt front) and the celluloid or paper collar. The now 


All illustrations on this and opposite page from The Bettmann Archive 
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The “streamliner” of its period—a stagecoach of 1853. 


famous “white collar” class must certainly have been 
invented by Cluett-Peabody. 

The cult of beauty has likewise expanded and altered 
Main Street. Feminine clothes alone would make and 
have made large histories as woman emerged from her 
sunbonnet and linsey-woolsey to factory-woven full cloth 
and bombazine, patronized the village dressmaker in- 
spired by Godey’s Lady's Book, subscribed for Butterick’s 
patterns, and went from bustles, hoop skirts, and “rats” 
to “scanties,” “bras,” and bobbed hair. Her sartorial 
progress was displayed in the windows of Main Street. 
She invaded the barbershop waiting line, twisted her 
legs around the high stools of bars, and gave the tobacco 
shop another customer. But it is from her toilet that the 
greatest upheaval has come. 

Fifty years ago a dash of rice powder was as far as 
virtuous females dared venture. If the drugstore carried 
rouge, it was for actresses or demireps. Now cosmetics 
are big business, one of the major industries of the United 
States, and every drugstore has its large department to 
supply creams, lipsticks, lotions, powders, nail tints, and 
perfumes. No village is too small to have its beauty shop, 
with appalling apparatus for permanent waves, lamps 
to imitate sun tan, and baths, washes, packs, and manipu- 
lations to defeat old Father Time. 

In the beginning the cobbler or boot maker went from 
house to house carrying his folding bench. He remained 
a week or so, making up a year’s supply of boots and 
shoes from the family’s home-tanned hides. Next we 
find him downtown in a little shop of his own, where he 
still made footwear to measure, or at least to order. 
When the Lynns and Brocktons of the United States 
began to get under way, he sold the factory-made prod- 
uct, but retained his craftsmanship by repairing shoes. 

If you think the display of footwear in the modern 
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shoe store reveals variety, note the assortment offered in 
a small town of 8,000 in the Middle West in 1855: “Men’s 
common, thick, regular, and extra-sized boots; long leg, 
welt, and double-soled unlined California boots (for the 
gold seekers); Philadelphia fine dress imitations of stitch- 
and-sewed calf boots; pump sole, kid, imitation goat, 
calf, and morocco Oxford ties; foxed last and foxed cloth 
Congress gaiters (those elastic-gored shoes peculiar to 
legislators ).” 

For women there were “polka boots, high buskins, silk 
lasting gaiters, Jenny Lind buskins and Excelsiors, enam 
elled village ties, and El Dorado slippers.” 

In course of time, by some strange law that compels 
retail businesses to split off like the amoeba and reform 
in new combinations, the repair departments of shoe 
stores became separate concerns, joined with hat renovat 
ing and shoe polishing. Boots disappeared except for 
riding, high shoes gave way to low, and sports shoes 
brought stranger forms than buskins or Congress gaiters. 
The handcraft of shoemaking is now practiced in the 
highest circles, where expensive bench-made shoes are 
fashioned for the wealthy. 

The history of any Main Street could almost be told 
in terms of light. Illumination had as much to do with 
the development of what we call civilization as any other 
physical factor. The pioneer stores were dimly lit; 
their customers used tallow or bayberry candles or whale- 
oil or lard-oil lamps. Streets were not lighted; people 
carried tin lanterns with holes punched to let a candle 
shine through. 

The first petroleum well in the United States was sunk 
in 1859, and increased the hours stolen from night. The 
grocer sold kerosene, called “burning fluid,” and the 
crockery store sold lamps. One of the larger advertisers 
of the 1880s was Macbeth, who made unbreakable lamp 
chimneys. Lamps that could be raised or lowered were 
hung from ceilings by chains, and the Argand burner 
introduced a brighter and steadier light. 

Illuminating gas brought light to Main Street—lamp- 
posts joined the hitching posts, and the huge gasometer 
altered the skyline. Its primary purpose was street light- 
ing, but it soon made its way into stores, public buildings, 


The soda fountain of a drugstore of the middle 1800s. 
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A peddler of 1868 stops to offer “some very fine buys.” 


and houses. Footlights were added to the opera-house 
stage, window displays were lit by night, and a new trade 
was added to the street. The metal worker who put tin 
roofs on houses and made gutters and downspouts, be- 
came a gasfitter, and later, when central heating was in- 
troduced, a steamfitter. The naked jet that whistled at 
times was modified by inventions, such as the Welsbach 
useful but 





burner, portable lamps with rubber tubes 
dangerous—and the gas cooking range. Street lamps 
were lit by hand; the lamplighter making his rounds 
with his short ladder was a familiar figure. 

With the invention of the incandescent lamp, electric- 
ity reached its zenith for domestic lighting. Probably 
no other invention has had greater influence on the des- 
tiny of mankind. Light for every purpose brought to 
the desired spot, shaded, colored, tempered as needed; 
light with sunlight quality that showed the true colors 
of fabrics, shadowless lights for dentists, barbers, operat- 
ing rooms, time added to human life. Electricity also 
brought flexible power and heat, and added to the gain- 
ful occupations that constitute Main Street a hundred 
useful and salable inventions, from flatirons, hair curlers, 
toasters, and chafing dishes, up to vacuum cleaners, ice- 
less refrigerators, and electric ranges. These electric 
shops later competed with the music stores for the han- 
dling of radios. 

Before passing to the most upsetting transformation 
of all, we should note the invention of the amateur 
camera for what it did to old-time photography and the 
camera shops where films could be developed; station- 
ery stores became specialists in office machinery with 
the invention of the typewriter and the adding machine, 
and city water brought numerous additions to the busi- 
ness rank and file, the plumber, the bathroom-equipment 
store, and the paid fire department, not the least of Main 
Street’s more spectacular displays. 

When the faithful horse was traded for the internal- 
combustion engine, the effect on Main Street as well as 
on our lives and daily habits was more sweeping than 
anything that had gone before. It not only eliminated 
many long-established industries, put new ones in their 
place, and changed the moving panorama of the business 


district, but it also transformed the thinking, the psy- 
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chology, of business life. It gave new meanings to dis 
tance, made the world smaller, and altered the pitch, the 
rhythm, of commerce. 

Nothing seemed more firmly fixed in our domestic 
economy up to the end of the century than the horse 
It was a necessity to the farmer, his motive power, beast 
of burden. By it farms were cultivated, crops hauled to 


market. On Main Street it drew the delivery w: 


gons, 
drays, cabs, busses, and, until the trolley appeared, the 
streetcars. A reliable index of Saturday’s business was 
the rows of farmers’ teams hitched to the rails. 

It was also a symbol of social standing. As citizens 


waxed prosperous in the new towns, a “rie” o1 


_ 


smart 
“turnout,” a family surrey at least, a pair of steppers and 
a sidebar buggy if possible, identified the magnate as 
surely as the iron deer on his lawn and the tower on 
his house. 

So important an animal gave employment to many 
occupations to service him. There were the horseshoer, 
carriage repository, harness shop, feed store, hay barn, 
tie barn, and various small establishments that sold 
blankets, lap robes, fly nets, and buggy whips, not to 
mention sleighs or “cutters.” And there was the livery 
stable, a social center in its way, survivor of the posting 
stable that furnished fresh horses for the stagecoach, hit 
ing out rigs to young swains for the Sunday-afternoon 
buggy rides. The motorcar Was by no means the first 
vehicle used for love making. 


Harness was not only sold but also made.in most 





in Richmond, Va. 


A barbershop of the last century 


towns, and carriages and wagons built. Farmers kept 


stallions and raised colts. There were hundreds of cities 
in the horse-and-buggy age where the entire turnout 
horse, buggy, and harness—was produced locally, an 
early example of what we now call a perpendicular in- 
dustry. Horse trading was a national sport, and gave a 
motif to a best seller of the "90s, David Harum. Every 
boy knew the name of every strap in a harness and could 
hitch up a horse as soon as he was tall enough to insert 
the bit. Is there a boy today, outside the drivers of milk 
carts, who knows a breeching from a martingale? 


In an incredibly short time this was all swept away; 
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even farmers who still used horses to work their farms 
came to town in cars; and parking as well as trafhic 
brought unprecedented problems. There was an in- 
terlude in the 90s when bicycles disputed the roads 
with buggies, but the car banished them also. Strange 
trades came to occupy the places of the old horse indus- 
tries: automobile salesrooms, tire and accessory stores, 
garages and repair shops, filling stations, and the galva- 
nized cylinders of the whole sale oil distributors. 

On the floors of the dealers in agricultural implements 
appeared the tractors, as well as reapers and mowers de- 
signed to move without the horse. Tar replaced the horse 
droppings on the streets, country roads were paved, and 
trade came to Main Street from a longer radius. The 
hotel had other guests beside the travelling salesmen and 
the troupers of the 10-cent stock companies—the new race 
of “tourists.” Roadside stands sprang up that competed 
with the stores in town; “overnite” camps and trailers 
snatched business from the hotels. The drummer,* ele- 
vated to the dignity of “salesman,” made his rounds in 
his Ford; stocks at the chain stores were replenished from 
a fleet of trucks, and the impact was felt at the depot— 
railway station to you. A new world arose that knew 
not the horse, and Main Street was changed beyond 
recognition by any pioneer ghost that chanced to be re- 


visiting the scene of his early struggle. 


Naas STREET will continue to change as man 
pursues his course as a buying animal. It is to be 
hoped that somewhere in its progress it will become 
aware of its ugliness and exert a conscious effort toward 
esthetic improvement. In all this spontaneous and un- 
guided transformation there has not been produced a sin- 
gle attractive setting for the transaction of retail trade. 
Main Street is homely, utilitarian, disorderly, and the 
grafting of new and revolutionary trades and services on 
the old restricted thoroughfares has resulted in something 
less agreeable than the less pretentious Main Streets 
which our fathers and grandfathers knew so intimately. 

Physical change, new kinds of stores, new kinds of 
goods in the old stores, strange vehicles plying to and fro 
in the streets, are but part of the transformation Main 
Street has undergone. More significant, perhaps, are 
new ideas, better business methods, a different concep- 


* See Consider the Drummer, by J. R. Sprague, May, 1938, Rotarian. 
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When the “gasoline buggy” chugged into Main 
Street, it turned the blacksmith shop into a garage 
and filling station, and then commanded that smooth 
paving be unrolled before it to all neighbor towns. 











tion of the dealer-customer relation, creative advertising, 
which have startled old-time conservative merchants and 


compelled them to get in line or perish. 

There was retail advertising as soon as a_ pioneer 
printer had dragged his press and type over rough moun- 
tain or prairie roads and set up a weekly newspaper. His 
sheet, more devoted to political controversy than what 
we call local news, carried stereotyped notices: “Ezra 
Hemphill, Clothing, Hats & Caps, Boots & Shoes, Main 
Street, opposite Methodist Church.” (Boots were adver- 
tised long after men ceased to wear them.) This primi- 
tive publicity received its greatest improvement from 
two sources, the department-store model, when these 
establishments became big enough to employ experts and 
the boss no longer “wrote the ads”; and the “ready- 
made” advertisements supplied by manufacturers anx- 
ious to get better and ever-wider publicity for their own 
products. 

This came about only after a long feud between the 
retail dealer and the advertising manufacturer. The 
dealer resented the manufacturer’s going to his custom- 
ers and forcing the goods into the stores. It took years 
of education to convince the dealer that his and the 
manufacturer’s interests were identical, and that it would 
pay them both to get together. Today a double barrage 
of advertising is concentrated on most goods sold on 
Main Street, the local advertising of the dealer and the 
national advertising of the manufacturer. Thus was 
made possible a national market for advertised goods, 
and the stocks in millions of stores have become stand- 
ardized. Today those papers, grown to 20 or 40 pages, 
present a picture of Main Street, from the full-page ad 
of the “biggest, best, and busiest” department store to the 
latest film drama at the Cameo Theater. Retail adver- 
tising made local newspapers big business, but the news- 
papers have in turn created a new Main Street. 

Main Street, having imbibed the theory of advertis- 
ing, of making people want things instead of merely an- 
nouncing that the things may be obtained, has carried 
the idea into store display, [Continued on page 58| 
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By André Maurois 
French Essayist and Biographer 
4A 


HAT has happened to you?” I asked. 

Her eyes were full of tears. 

“My own son frightens me,” she said. “He is violent, 
extreme, aggressive. His political opinions are brutal; his 
judgments on love are cynical. 

“What I call propriety, politeness, is in his eyes con- 
temptible convention. He talks constantly of overturn- 
ing society, of eliminating the old generations, of making 
war on sentiments. He disparages women, whom, how- 
ever, he wishes to emancipate. 

“When I think of the child with blond curls, so affec- 
tionate, so timid, which he was only yesterday, I cannot 
understand what has so suddenly transformed him. That 
puts me in despair.” 

“What has suddenly transformed him?” I said. “Why, 
that is quite simply adolescence. Your son, my dear 
friend, is of the age of cynicism? That is because he is 
not yet of the age of love. He wants to overturn society? 
That is because he is not yet of the age of reform and be- 
cause he will not, for a long time, arrive at the age of 
resignation. 

“Attorney Maurice Garcon, pleading the other day for 
a student who had re- 
volted, told that in 1883 
the students of the Louis 
le Grand School barri- 
caded themselves in the 
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dormitories because they 
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—= were protesting against 
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SS - A i the severity of their 
= 7 ~Cs headmaster. The dis- 
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= Ss ciplinary council had to 
— ——_= ; ud ss 
= dismiss a student of 


loose morals, Philippi, 
who, of all the leaders, 
had shown himself the 
most relentless. 

“This Philippi, ex- 
pelled, continued to 
work alone as best he 
could and succeeded 
finally in entering the 
Normal School. 

“Do you know what 
became of him?” 

‘‘How should I 
know?” 

“He became a head- 
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When Youth Rebels 


Tempered by understanding and 
tolerance, the exuberance of the 
adolescent flows naturally into 
the conservatism of mature years. 


master, dear friend, for it is natural for man to defend at 
the age of 50 the public order which he had disturbed at 


“Each age has its passions and its philosophy. 


“During the Revolution of 1830, the aged Rouget d 
Lisle, formerly a rebellious officer and author of a revo 
lutionary hymn, but who had become very conservative 
in growing old, was leaning over, worried, at the window 
of his apartment to observe the street in delirium. 

“Suddenly he turned back toward his family, also 
gathered at the window, all looking very serious. 

“Well, they asked him, ‘what do you see?) What do 


you hear?’ ‘It is going badly,’ Rouget de Lisle sai: 
gravely... . ‘It is going badly! They are singing The 
Marseillaise.’” 

“That is a tragic story.” 

“It is a natural story. Nothing can make the old man 
reason like the adolescent. But what would become ot 
an adolescent who, from youth, reasoned already like an 








old man? I have often quoted to you this saying of 
one of my masters: ‘If 

: a — se 
a young man 1s not an ———_ SS 


anarchist at the age of 
16, he will not have 
enough energy left at 


mn 


the age of 20 to make a 
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fire chief!’ ” 
“You think, then, that 
I ought to rejoice at find- 







ing my son running 
wild?” 

“I think you ought to 
rejoice at finding your 
son normal.” 

“Just the same,” she 
persisted, “I should very 
much like to know who 
put these ideas in his 
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head.” 
“Don’t try,” I told her. 
‘“‘The wind scatters 
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grains of pollen by the 





thousands, and nearly all 
the flowers are ferti- 
lized. Only to that need 
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you give heed 
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Diamonds in the Rough 


By Iris Speaker 


Former Mayjor-League Baseball Star; 
] 8 > 


Member, Rotary Club of Cleveland, Ohio 


ASEBALL, “the great American game,” has come 
to be played more or less around the world. Scores of 
baseball diamonds can be found today in Australia, 
France, Canada, Japan, and many other countries. No- 
where, however, has the game had so great a vogue as 
in the United States, and nowhere else, perhaps, has 
there been so widespread an appreciation of its charac- 
ter-building possibilities, when adequately sponsored and 
supervised. Britain’s battles, th Duke of Wellington 
said, were won on the playing fields of Eton—meaning, 
of course, that young Britishers there acquired qualities 
that later made them courageous. Likewise, the phys- 
ical stamina and personality traits that baseball is in- 


creasingly instilling in American youth constitute a 


national asset in human values. 

This result is not pure accident. There’s a story in it. 
Quite a remarkable story. It goes back to a day in 
January, 1910. The place, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ten men sat in a room at the Cleveland Athletic Club. 
They were talking baseball; all of them, in one way or 
another, were deeply interested in the sport. There 
were Billy Evans, famous umpire; E. S. Barnard, later 
president of the Cleveland Indians and president of the 
American League; two Cleveland sport writers, Ed 
Bang and Henry P. Edwards; and besides these, George 
Collister, Charles Salen, Will McCay, Dudley Mahon, 
Andrew Lee, and James L. Thayer. These men were not 
talking about big-time baseball—that is, the professional 
game. They were talking about the brand of baseball 
that hundreds of thousands of boys were playing, after a 
crude fashion, on thousands of ill-equipped corner-lot dia- 
monds in cities and towns all over the United States. Tin- 
can sandlots. And what those men were thinking and 
saying was, roughly, this: 

If the game has enough intrinsic appeal to make so 
many boys want to play it, even without proper equip- 
ment, and without adult supervision or medical care, 
would they not find it still more attractive if the playing 
conditions were improved ?—if, say, sandlot leagues were 
organized somewhat on the model of the professional 
leagues? Might not the game then prove so attractive 
that many of the boys would tend to forget about the 
saloon and unsavory street-light gatherings? Might not 
clean living and good sportsmanship score a multitude 
of new triumphs? 

These ten men thought the idea worth trying. In that 
room and from that discussion was born the Cleveland 
Amateur Baseball Association. Being Clevelanders, they 
naturally confined their efforts to Cleveland. 

The idea, however, was too good to stay at home. It 
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travelled fast and far. Rotarians attending their annual 
Convention in Cleveland next June will see the city that 
is known as “the cradle of amateur baseball,” but the 
movement cradled there is now nation-wide—and more. 
Nearly every town in Canada, for example, has its sand- 
lot teams. 

I have been lucky enough to have had something to do 
with this. I wasn’t at that first meeting, to be sure—at 
that time I was playing professional ball with the Boston 
Red Sox, and never dreamed that later I would be traded 
to the Cleveland Indians. But as our team went the 
rounds of the various American League cities, we soon 
learned about the amateur association in Cleveland, and 
it wasn’t long before most of us ballplayers found our- 
selves asked, now and then, to help sandlot boys in other 
cities. Naturally, we were glad to do it. And I think I 
ought to say right here that although Cleveland claims 
the credit, and justly, of cradling amateur baseball, scores 
of other cities were also doing much, from the beginning, 
to provide better playing conditions for the boys and bet- 
ter organization for the sport. 
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Never was school so interesting as this—but 
then this is baseball school, with the author 
(left) as instructor. The lad’s “Put ’er here!” 
may bring a fast ball, a curve, or a slow ball, 
which leaves the pitcher's hand as shown below. 
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It was a rather slow 
growth at first, however. 
And soon when a fair 
start had been made, the 
World War came along 
and held things up for a 
while. After the War 
there seemed to be a se- 
rious slump in interest in 
the national game. Per- 
haps it was overprofes- 
sionalized. A lot of peo- 
ple went sour on it, too, 


As baseball interest 
goes up, delinquency 
drops. Thousands of 
boys — like these in 
Boston—are studying 
baseball under famous 
stars of the diamond. 
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because of a gambling scandal in a world series. Ama 
teur interest fell off sharply; and a great deal of credit 
for what happened during this critical period must go 
to Major John L. Griffith, Past President of the Rotary 
Club of Chicago, an active member of the American 
Legion, and now commissioner of athletics of the Inter 
collegiate Conference—the “Big Ten.” 

Major Griffith believed there was far too much good 
in baseball, as a character and personality buil 
interest in it lapse. He discussed org: nized efforts to re 
vive the amateur interest. His efforts led directly to 
renewal of support of amateur baseball by many local 
Rotary Clubs and other groups, and particularly by loca 
posts of the American Legion.* These organizations 
threw themselves heavily into the efforts in behalf of 
amateur baseball, and deserve great credit for helping 
American boys to reap the full advantage of t 
But we'll come to all that in a moment. 

Experience, naturally, has taught us a good deal about 
the things that should and should not be done. It isn’t 
enough, for instance, to say: 

“Well, boys, we're going to help you!” 

Encouragement must be more than verbal. It must 
be specific. It must help boys play the game better. 

Stars of tomorrow on the baseball diamond com« 
mostly from today’s sandlots. That is the bright and 
shining incentive for some of the boys who play the ama 
teur game. Not for all. But we definitely know that 
more of the boys on the sandlots will develop into base 
ball stars, or into the kind of grown-up citizens and 
leaders in other fields that we want, if they are steered 
into right channels of thinking on the playing field, and 
are taught right methods of play, skill, self-discipline, 
proper physical training. If they are trained, in short, 
*See Youth Goes to Bat, by James Shutts, July, 1935, RoTrartan 
Acme; 
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to win—or if they must lose, to take it like men. That is 
precisely where members of both Rotary and the Amer- 
ican Legion can exercise and have exercised so power- 
ful an influence: through personal interest and effective 
example. Of course, the more the members of these 
organizations have known about the sport, whether as 
players themselves or as managers and experts in sports 
organizations, and the more deeply they have been in- 
terested in boys as boys, the more influence they have 
been able to exert. 

Since I have played a part in both the professional and 
the amateur game, perhaps I will be pardoned for speak- 
ing from here on in the first person. I can better tell 
what I know, if I do that. 

For 22 years I played ball for a living. My career on 
the diamond ended in 1928. I felt that I owed a tre- 
mendous debt to baseball, first for giving me a com- 
fortable income for so long, and next for giving me 
something fine and intangible aside from money. And, 
like many men, I had a deep interest in boys. 

I found it difficult to give up baseball even if I had 
wanted to. So in some capacity I have been with the 
game ever since. I managed the Newark team of the 
International League for a while, and then went into 
radio broadcasting of baseball games. 

Eight years ago such broadcasting was relatively 
new. It was believed to have important possibilities, 
but nobody dreamed at the start what important things 
it was going to lead to in the way of baseball schools 
and a wholly new era in 
sandlot activities, publi 
cizing and energizing the 
sport as a fine influence 
in the training and devel- 
opment of youngsters 
physically and in_ per- 
sonality traits. 

It was in the early 
30s, coincident with the 
growth of the broadcast- 
ing of professional ball 
games, that amateur base- 
ball really began its most 
impressive growth, na- 
tionally. Many forces, 
individuals, and 
groups helped the move- 
ment gather strength. 
The American Legion’s 
far-reaching plans for 





promoting the sport laid 
an effective groundwork. Hundreds of thousands of 
boys playing today owe their start to the impetus of the 
efforts of Legion Posts, Rotary Clubs, and other organ- 
izations, which got together in the drive to reduce 
juvenile delinquency by the commonsense plan of mak- 
ing sport more attractive than crime. 

Recently there have come a new push and an impor- 
tant contribution. In 1937 I was broadcasting major- 





“Slide!” —a cloud of dust—“Out at the plate!” 
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leanue games in Chicago under the sponsorship of the 
Kellogg Company. There had been baseball schools of 
one kind or another before that time, but mostly they 
had been on a professional or fee basis, conducted by 
major-league clubs, managers, or players, and, whatever 
the net result, part of the purpose usually was to make 
some money. In that year, however, the company | 
represented undertook to sponsor free baseball schools. 
It had an eye on publicity, of course, but also it genu 
inely believed that it was a useful thing to do. 

Lewis Fonseca, former Cleveland player, former man 
ager of the Chicago White Sox, and veteran major 
league infielder, was chosen, with myself, to open the 
first school in Chicago. We didn’t ask boys to come to 
us; we took the school to them. On different days we 
went to different sections of the city. We used sound 
trucks to carry our instructions. Boys were taught, 
firsthand and in person, how to bat, field, run bases, 
pitch, catch—in short, to do everything in baseball. You 
can imagine how they responded. Thousands reported, 
eager for that personal touch. They were of all ages 
and from all types of homes, all deadly eager to learn 
what a couple of old-timers in the game had to teach 
them. 

Nobody, of course, will ever be able to say just how 
much those boys learned from us about baseball. But 
this we do know: their interest was stimulated to a high 
degree, and the police told us that juvenile delinquency 
decreased as much as 35 percent in some of the neigh 
borhoods where we conducted 


Photo: H. Armstrong Roberts 


our schools, 

The response was so stimulat- 
ing, in fact, that similar schools 
were opened in other major-league 
cities under the same sponsorship. 
Harry Heilman, former Tiger 
slugging star, and now a broad- 
caster of Detroit games, inaugu 
rated a school in that city. Ira 
Thomas and Jack Coombs, one 
time stars for Connie Mack and 
the Athletics, started a school in 
Philadelphia. In 1938 Kellogg 
and the Socony-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany opened a school in Boston 
and near-by cities, which I con- 
ducted over a ten-week period, 
three days a week, on different 
playgrounds and athletic fields; 
and the other three days of the 
week we had a similar school in 
Cleveland, which we conducted over and above our reg- 
ular work of broadcasting major-league games. 

I want to repeat that leaders in Rotary, either directly 
or indirectly, have played an important part in the suc- 
cess of these schools. Major Griffith, as I have said, was 
originally responsible more than any other one person 
for the nation-wide participation of the American Legion 
in promoting amateur baseball. The Legion now holds 
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a national sandlot tournament, which is thoroughly well 
organized, and has stimulated interest from coast to 
coast and in all parts of the United States. Some of the 
best of the tournament players are naturally picked for 
professional baseball. And it is significant that while 
some of them come from big-city sandlots, some come 
from the smallest of small towns. The amateur game is 
no respecter of places. Bob Feller, for example, the 20- 
year-old strikeout wonder of the Cleveland team, came 
from a small town named Van Meter in central Iowa. He 
was a product of an American Legion tournament. 

Since Cleveland is called the cradle of amateur base 
ball, it may also be cited as a fair example of the results 
achieved by amateur baseball. Here in fine weather dur- 
ing the Summer months you will find practically every 
vacant corner lot of any size occupied by boys play- 
ing baseball. Through its recreation department, the 
city officially makes available to the boys every possible 
city park or suitable field. And in addition to those who 
play, on week-ends you will find scores of thousands of 
Clevelanders packing city parks to watch sandlot games. 
The quality of the play is often surprisingly good. 

Last Summer the Cleveland Baseball Federation, suc- 
cessor to the original Amateur Baseball Association, 
opened what is said to be the only free night-baseball 
park in the country, the Brookside Stadium. More than 
75,000 spectators attended on opening night, a magnif- 
icent tribute to the belief of the people in the worth of 
the sport. 

As to the making of manhood in boys, I have the 
word of Safety Director Eliot Ness, of Cleveland, to the 
effect that juvenile delinquency has decreased markedly 
as a direct result of the spread of interest in the game. 
Director Ness more than once has told me that if ama- 
teur baseball did not occupy so large a place in the 
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thoughts and activities of Cleveland boys, the work of 
his police department would be tripled. 

The following is another indication of the quality and 
intensity of popular interest. Last year, in a project 
sponsored by the Youth Service Committee of the Cleve- 
land Rotary Club, I exhibited, through the courtesy of 
the American League, its official film Play Ball before 
various settlement-house groups in the Cleveland area. 
I was kept busy five nights a week showing the film 
and answering eager baseball questions. So successful 
was the project that it is being repeated this Spring. 

I am a baseball enthusiast and love the game. It 
might be necessary because of that to discount some of 
the things I have to say about it. But that is not the 
only reason for my conviction concerning the impor 
tance of promoting baseball at its amateur best. I have 
seen boys absorbed in it to the point of completely for 
getting rival activities which might have led them into 
trouble. They find it recreation for body and mind, full 
play for the competitive instinct. The game promotes 
leadership, individual thinking, team play, and fair play. 
It helps to make good men, and good citizens. 

The diamonds on which the boys play (tin-can sand- 
lots) are still rough enough, in many places. (A chance 
there for adults to help provide better ones!) And the 
boys themselves are only diamonds in the rough. But the 
game helps to polish them. Would we be far wrong if 
we paraphrased Wellington and said that worthy tri- 
umphs of the future, in whatever field, are being won to 


day on 10,000 sandlots? I think not. 
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Yes! 


Says 8. S. Hoover 


Former Mayor of Green River, Wyoming 





HOUSEWIFE is busy baking a cake or getting 
dinner when the doorbell rings. She goes to the door and 
finds a good-looking young woman on the doorstep who, 
for all the housewife knows, may be the new minister's 
wife or an important second cousin of her husband. The 
caller is invited in, and while valuable minutes pass that 
should be devoted to affairs in the kitchen, the caller 
eventually makes it clear that she is not the minister's 
wife nor a second cousin by marriage, but is taking or- 
ders for a set of books that no conscientious parent pos- 
sibly could be without. Short of sheer brutality, the 
housewife cannot get rid of the unwanted caller in less 
than half an hour and possibly not that soon. 
In Green River, our citizens claimed that that sort 
of gratuitous and unasked-for sales call was a nuisance. 
They held that under the police power the city had the 
right to prohibit and punish nuisances. In their belief 
lay the origin of the Green River Ordinance, which de- 
clares it to be a nuisance for “solicitors, peddlers, hawk- 
ers, itinerant merchants, and transient vendors of mer- 
chandise,” without invitation of the owners or occupants, 
to be “in and upon private residences in the Town of 
Green River, Wyoming.” Penalties are imposed for 
violations. 
Green River, I should make clear, is a city of upward 
of 3,000 population in southwestern Wyoming, in a fa- 
mous sheep-raising area. It is located, not off the beaten 
track, but on a great transcontinental coast-to-coast high- 
way, U. S. Route 30, a highway used heavily not only by 
tourists, but also by itinerants who do a little business 
here today and perhaps somewhere else tomorrow. 
Now, the ordinance which goes by the name 
of our town has caused no end of discussion. 
Other cities have seen fit to adopt an identical 
or similar statute, and this has brought on pro- 
longed legal battles through State and Federal 
courts, the legal action being instituted by manu- 
facturers who dispose of their products by house- 
to-house selling. They contend that the ordinance 
is unconstitutional because it interferes with in- 
terstate commerce. Be it said at once, therefore, 
that every court through which a case directed 
against the town of Green River was fought has 
upheld that city’s contention that it has the au- 
thority to declare and punish nuisances, that the 
practice of house-to-house [Continued on page 54| 
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No! 


Says Herbert J. Taylor 


President, Club Aluminum Company 


EMEMBER that front-yard sign which used to 
bark, “Beware of the dog”? Well, a new stop sign soon 
may: take its place if opponents of house-to-house selling 
have their way. It will read, “Beware of the law.” But 
before a policeman is installed behind every rosebush “to 
keep the house-to-house seller off the porch,” let us 
examine the effects of city ordinances banning this 
method of selling goods and services. 

Merchants who urge city councils to exclude the house- 
to-house seller assert that he is a nuisance, but in prac- 
tically all cases that is just a guise. Their real reason 
is that they regard him as an interloper who robs them 
of profitable business they think they should enjoy. So 
they demand that the law put on a new pair of brass 
knuckles to keep him out of town. 

But if merchants are to have their say—and, of course, 
not all of them favor restrictive legislation like the 
Green River Ordinance—then the housewife and direct 
seller should be asked to take the stand, too, for they 
likewise are affected by such measures. Unquestionably 
the large majority of housewives like house-to-house sell- 
ing or they would not tolerate it. And if it didn’t get 
results, sellers would lose their jobs, the firms for which 
they work would go out of business. 

No woman wants to wear a strait jacket, and that’s 
why the housewife dislikes ordinances banning door-to- 
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door sellers. She wants to buy what she wants when and 
where she pleases—at home or downtown. Serving the 
typical family—a consumer unit—as purchasing agent, 
she quite naturally resents having legal barbwire strung 
across her lawn to interfere with her personal freedom 
in making purchases. True, when she answers her door 
bell, she may meet a tactless or dishonest salesman, but 
that also may happen on Main Street. Usually, however, 
she can buy goods of acceptable quality at fair prices 
without 


Many 


well established because of the real service they render 


stirring so much as a foot from her home. 


hrms—some big and some small—have become 


the housewife. Their brands have become household 
words, and their sales totals run into large figures. For 
examples, note Fuller brushes, Hoover vacuum cleaners, 
California Perfume cosmetics, Jewel Tea grocery spr 


Real Silk lines. Al- 


though no figures are available from Government or 


cialties, and hosiery and related 
private sources to indicate the total volume of business 
transacted by direct selling, the largest volume is done 
by a maker of cosmetics and proprietary items, it is be- 
lieved. Household electric appliances, farm equipment, 
cleaning specialties, and many others might be added to 
a list of those which have won an army of enthusiastic 
supporters. 

To save the consumer time and money, companies with 
histories of more conventional merchandising are adopt- 
ing this direct approach. For instance, the potential cus 
tomer may buy fence from the United States Steel Cor- 
poration or wall insulation from Johns-Manville at his 
front door. Or he may deal with a representative of a 
local filling station or tire store. And whether the house- 
to-house seller represents a local or an out-of-town con- 
cern, he serves the purchaser. 

Let us note not only the [Continued on page 56 
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By H. I. Crawcour 


Rotary Club of Geelong, Australia 


ETWEEN law—which is the State’s way of saying 
“No!” to disapproved practices 
lies a broad field for codes of craft and professional ethics. 


These are laws after a fashion. I have noticed a growing 


a nd private conscience 


feeling, in Australia at least, that more should be done to 


develop such codes. 


motives sanction these codes. Above 


Basic human 
everything, men want to be thought well of by their 
particular group. Philosophers have been arguing since 
the dawn of time as to whether perfection or happiness is 


man’s principal goal; and if happiness, whose? His own 





ee 


or that of his fellowmen? All possible answers have been 
given, with little agreement. But on this one point every- 
one agrees: to win approval of the group is a fundamental 
desideratum. 

The American ironmaster Charles M. Schwab once 


* Rotarian Crawcour died shortly after he prepared this article. 
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Codes of fair dealing present a 
double obligation: a demand for 
right action, and a condemnation 
of al] practices which are wrong. 





gave forceful expression to this thought. He was quoted 
in the press as saying at a public banquet: 

“What have I learned in these 50 years? What have I 
worked for? Is it money? No, it’s not money. I'll tell 
you what has given me happiness and peace of soul. It’s 
the satisfaction of living a life that will make you stand 
well in the opinion of your fellow citizens. Of having 
their good wishes and their love and their respect. That's 
all there is in life, my friends, and with that you’ve all 
the riches in the world.” 

It follows that social approval and censure are probably 
our mightiest disciplines. Men often go to jail without 
much minding the indignities of imprisonment. What 
gnaws at any man’s heart is exposure in doing that which 
he knows his friends think odious. 

This powerful human motivation, it is believed, should 
be used more commonly and effectively in curbing many 
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of those trade abuses which can, and often do, result in 
widespread economic disaster. The business cycle, in- 
volving boom, depression, and recovery, is in part at least 
the direct result of controllable human action. I am of 
the opinion, for instance, that booms of the harmful kind 
are largely caused and may be largely prevented by the 
acts of bankers, lawyers, brokers, and agents. Control of 
credits and advances can prevent undue inflation. And 
if we do not have excessive inflation, we will not have 
excessive and painful deflation. We can take the sharp- 
est teeth out of depressions if we eliminate the gaudiest 
gilt from the booms. 

As an instance of far-reaching trade abuses, we have 
seen in Australia the subdivision and sale of land far 
beyond the immediate or reasonably proximate needs of 
industry and population. And other new countries, the 
United States particularly, have seen the same thing. 
Hundreds of thousands of acres were cut up into small 
building blocks for which in the course of ordinary de- 
velopment there would be no use for 50 years or more. 

Some of these promotions in Australia involved the 
sale of lots lying so low as to be impossible of drainage, 


or drainable only at a cost far in excess of their value; 
others were remote and inaccessible: yet the promoters 


made sales from plans that showed no levels, indicated no 


inaccessibility, gave buyers no idea of the utter worthless 
ness of such lots for building and living. (I am told that 
in Florida’s land boom people actually bought lots sight 


unseen that turned out to be on the floor of the sea.) 
No proper ethical code would sanction such practices 

The near-fraudulent deal in any line cannot be carried 
through on a large scale, as a rule, without the active aid 
of men who enjoy good reputations—lawyers or bankers 
perhaps who want to stand well in the eyes of their fel 
low citizens. But their apathy toward a “shady deal” o1 
their participation in it makes them partly culpable for it. 
Business and the professions, it seems to me, should draw 
their lines of ethical conduct SO clearly and SO tightly that 
any member of the professional or business community 
who knowingly lends his assistance in any material way 
to inherently dishonest schemes would feel the sharp 
sting of disapproval within his group. He would know 
the turned back and the avoided handclasp, the refusal of 
further contacts. We should define and delimit sharp 
practice, of course, as nearly as we can; then we should 
cut it dead whenever we meet it. Business, in other 
words, should not wait on law. It should cleanse itself. 
Our censure should be bitter and effective. 


i. my dealings with the subdivision sharpsters, I fre- 
quently found that they were advised by lawyers as sharp 
as themselves. There was, for instance, the unscrupulous 
broker who made a fortune by subdividing and selling, 
at exorbitant prices, land of little value and poor pros 
pects. He sold always to people living far away. I was 
consulted by several victims to whom he had made ex 
travagant verbal promises and arrant misrepresentations, 
but I found always that no steps could be taken, because 
his promises were never in writing, and none of them 
had been made in the presence of witnesses. He must 
have had “good” legal advice! 

But the thing that hurt most was the cleverness of his 
contracts. When the land boom burst, he floated a com 
pany with the avowed purpose of buying back the now 
worthless land from victims. The prices proposed, if 
paid, would have saved the victims from heavy losses. 
But one of the conditions was that these victims, now 
vendors after a fashion, should accept in payment long 
term bonds carrying no interest. Many of them, for a 
cash consideration, were induced to take shares in the 
purchasing company; and as shareholders gave promissory 
notes which, they were assured, would not be presented 
for payment except in certain unlikely contingencies. 
However, these notes were usually negotiated in breach 
of the conditions. And when they were presented for 
payment, the drawer might suspect, but could not prove, 
that the endorsee was not a bona fide holder for value 
received without notice of taint. 

Many actions came into court disputing these deals. 
The subdivider, however, had three or four documents to 
accompany each transaction, and they were so cleverly 
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contrived that the purchaser’s chances of obtaining re- 
lief were negligible. He had to pay. Only a skilled 
lawyer could have drawn those documents—some thief 
at heart, prostituting his profession for speedy profit. I 
am glad to say that there are many practitioners to whom 
this man would not have dared turn for help in launch- 
ing his shady campaign. There should be none.  Vil- 
lains would find their pickings pretty thin if men ostensi- 
bly honest never helped them. We all help villains when 
we fail to expose their “respectable” helpers to the equal 
fury of our scorn. 

Litigation and revelations following the bursting of the 
last boom have to some extent led us to adopt legal safe- 
guards against the recurrence of such extreme abuses in 
Australia. We now have the Real Estate Agents Act 
and the Companies Act, which are good so far as they 
go. But it is self-evident that the law can never close all 
loopholes. The final purge must come from within. 
Business, I repeat, must cleanse itself—if it is to be clean. 


eicex is a general code of ethics for mankind. Most 
of us have a fair understanding of it. But each business, 
craft, or profession has, or should have, its private code, 
based squarely on principles of fair dealing in special situ- 
ations, and ruling out sharp practice of any sort. 

Codes are no good unless censure is stringently applied. 
If I secretly disapprove an action, but openly do nothing 
to discountenance or prevent it when I have the oppor- 
tunity, my disapproval is a wind that stands still. Just 
nothing. Codes of business and professional ethics, there- 
fore, are a double obligation. They demand right action; 
and they also demand open disapproval of wrong action. 

To outsiders, admittedly, the taboos of a craft or pro- 
fession may seem slightly senseless. I have heard laymen 
express themselves in thoroughly uncomplimentary terms 
about certain rules of etiquette observed by lawyers and 
doctors. Rules of the medical code, for instance, may 
compel one physician to refuse a consultation with an 
other, if the latter has violated the medical code; and that 
seems to place a limit on the free choice by the patient 
of his medical advisor. But proper rules of ethics and 
etiquette are founded on valid reasons. They are not 
capricious. They are designed to preserve decency, to 
maintain the dignity essential to the proper discharge of 
responsible duties, to protect clients and patients 
and customers against risks and dangers that 
the layman often does not appreciate in 
his own behalf. To abandon the ethics 
of a profession or craft because of 
temporary apparent expediency, or 
to let down in any respect in the 
strict observance of the code, is to 
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open wide the flood gate to impostors and charlatans, 


This may seem a hard rule, and it is, but it is a good 
one in the long view. Strict observance of proper pro 
fessional or craft ethics is desirable for both insiders and 
outsiders. Any man who is honestly conscientious wil 
often go far beyond the written letter of the code in 
order to observe its unwritten spirit, for codes can stat 
only minimum, not maximum, terms of decency. Onc« 
I received a letter from a leading insurance company, 
thanking my firm for having nominated the company in 
an estate administration. The company had received its 
stated commission and enclosed a check for several 
pounds in payment of what it called our commission. | 
instantly returned the check. My firm, I said, could not 
accept such a commission, but if the company wished 
to give the sum to our client as a discount, we would be 
happy to pay it to him. 

My reasoning, of course, was that two paymasters for 
the same job are ethically bad, and have been bad from 
the beginning of time. You cannot serve both God and 
Mammon, and you cannot serve one man well in a fiduci 
ary capacity if at the same time and in the same cause 
you take money from another against whom your client 
may have a claim. Secret commissions are nearly always 
bad. Dummy sales and dummy purchases, by similar 
logic, are generally bad; the fact that they are common- 
place is no good reason for tolerating them. For lawyers 
and doctors to split fees with any but their professional 
brethren has the makings of bad practice, and is unethi- 
cal. Any deal in business which promises a luscious 
profit, but which we wouldn’t like to have our best 
friends know about, probably is unethical. If we want 
clean hands, we will go out of our way to avoid touching 
it. Occasionally we'll lose a pound or two, but in the 
long run we'll gain. 

There are sound reasons for all the proper restraints in 
ethical codes, and to overstep them in any instance tends 
to create conditions that bring business into disrepute. 
The penalty for overstepping should be the discipline of 
the code. “He did evil; let no one touch or consort with 
him.” Primitive men understood the profound disgrace 
and proper uses of the taboo; let us not forget them. It is 
by remembering and using them that we may, I think, 
come as near as is humanly possible to realizing what 
philosophers have always looked for, that which 
is truly good—for ourselves as individuals, 
and as members of social groups. 

It is your business, my business, the 
business of all of us, to see that there 

is nothing shabby or indecent about 

the conduct of business, whether 
it touches us directly or indirectly. 
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Has 


By Jack E. North 


President, Rotary Club of Cleveland, Ohio 


HE newsboy pushed his cap back on his head, 
jammed his hands down into his apron pockets, and 
grinned. “So you want to know what this burg’s got 
that’s worth seeing, eh, Mister?” he said to the out-of 
towner. “Well, Cleveland’s got everything . . . so where 
should I start?” 

The lad’s idea—which was passed on by the out-of- 
towner himself as a remarkable bit of high civic pride 
in a lowly citizen—is just about right. Cleveland has 
everything. But that’s easy to say. What’s the evidence? 

It was Edmund Burke’s conviction that if people 
want to get anywhere, they must start from where they 
are. Cleveland likes that idea, and when you ask, “Well, 
where is Cleveland now? Where does it start from?” 
you get an answer that begins this way: 

Cleveland has the location. Its front porch is Lake 
Erie; its back and side doors are a web of rail, air, and 
highway entrances that together make it the most readily 
accessible city in the United States. It is but a night’s 
railroad journey from the Atlantic or the Mississippi, and 
is, with its largest of all airports, one of the busiest of 
airline terminals. 

Within a circle of 500 miles’ radius centered on Cleve- 
land—and this is the city’s favorite geometric figure— 
are 50 percent of the population of the United States, 
seven of its ten largest cities, and nearly two-thirds of its 
industries. But coming closer to home, a rich wide 
farming belt backs it up and looks toward it seasonally 
as the main market for its abundant produce. And the 
ironmen to the northwest look down the lakes to Cleve- 
land as the place where much of their red ore meets 
limestone and coal to become steel. Indeed, steel has 
made Cleveland great—perhaps because Cleveland has 
made great steel. Cleveland is a city of commerce, of 
heavy industry—but maybe even more important than 
that, it’s a good place for living. Its lake-tempered air 
invites deep breathing—Winter and Summer. Someone 
has called the land on which it sprawls an amphitheater, 
and that indeed it is, sloping as it does from foresty 
suburbs of shady-laned beauty down through the neat 
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When the steel stacks smoke in the Cuyahoga valley—which may one day rival the Ruhr—Cleveland is happy. It is nou 


rows of the residential sections to its stage and cyclorama 
and the lake. 
“where” of Cleveland. 


the business district 
We're talking about the Let’s 
plot it with respect to some of its personable, nay fa- 
Just 


fabulous town—big and 


mous, neighbor cities—and then come back to it. 


55 miles south of Cleveland is « 


someone found years ago that vehicles roll 


busy because 


better if you float them on rings of air, pneumatic tires. 


Yes, it’s Akron, the center of the 
Here the to see for himself how they 


make those “four-plies” he has on his automobile, how 


world’s rubber industry. 
Visitor 1S welcome 
they stamp out a pair of rubber boots, how they make a 
Mickey Mousk And certainly he’ll look for that 
monstrous loaf of a building so often pictured in the 


balloon. 


and the newsreels, the giant dirigible 


“Sunday section” 
alr dox k room 20) Teet high and 1.175 feet long. 
Two things stand out at Painesville, which is just a 


Seed-catalogue thumbers 
The other- 


short space east of Cleveland. 
one of them—its famous nurseries. 


modern ot 


know 


one of the most rayon plants—probably has 


put shimmery garments into the wardrobes of many a 
feminine reader of this magazine. East also are beauti- 
ful Mentor, where United States President James A. Gar 
field’s home has been preserved as a memorial; Ashta- 
bula, one of the busiest ports on the Great Lakes; Con- 


neaut, landing site of the first white settlers from New 


) / , , 
Pinned, as itt were, to Lak 


England; Kirtland, in “the Berkshires of Ohio,” wher: 
still in regular use is the first Mormon temple in th« 
United’ States. 

Strike out southeast and you'll come to Niles, wher 
stands the National McKinley Memorial celebrating an 
other one of the eight Presidents Ohio has given th 
United States. At near-by Canton is McKinley Monu 
ment, a shrine visited annually by thousands. Off in th 
same direction lie Youngstown with its vast steel mills 
and industrial plants, Warren with its beautiful parks, 
and East Liverpool, the pottery center of America. 

If you’ve a particular yen for sea food, you'll be glad 
to know that the largest fresh-water fishing port in the 
United States is not many miles west of Cleveland. It’s 
Sandusky, and while you’re over there vivisecting a mess 
of broiled perch, go on to Lorain, where they make stee! 
rails; to Cedar Point, the Atlantic City of the Middk 
West; to Lakeside, the Chautauqua of the Great Lakes: 
and to Milan, where you may sit on the front porch of 
Thomas Alva Edison’s birthplace. 

Binding all these and other fascinating towns of 
northern Ohio together is that rich farming belt men 
tioned a bit Effortlessly it supplies Cleveland 
tables with fresh meat, vegetables, fruits, and dairy prod 


ago. 


ucts—and then it goes on to help supply the nation’s. 
Not a little of this farming is done under glass. In 


be Erie by a shaft memorializing Perry's naval victory of 1813 1s near-by Put-in-Bay Island. 


Photo: © Hamilton & Maxwell, courtesy the Cleveland Press 
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Fly where you will ia the world, you'll find no larger airport than Cleveland's. Few ave better equipped, few busie 


the Cleveland area you will be able to count 225 acres of 
greenhouses that together raise more than 4 million 
baskets of tomatoes and mountains of leaf lettuce, cu 
cumbers, and radishes in a normal season. The fact is, 
the greenhouse industries of this area are the largest and 
most concentrated group of its sort in the land. 

Cleveland has the people, more than 900,000 of them 
—but Mayor Harold H. Burton told you about our cos 
mopolitan population in this magazine last month. 

Cleveland has the skill and will to make things. That 
indeed is its big job. Every year it gathers up 400 mil 
lion dollars’ worth of raw stuff from every end of th« 
globe, works it over into a list of who can say how many 
articles, and sells the lot for twice what it paid. Out of 
the transition and into pay envelopes flow 150 million 
dollars, much of which streams back into the stores and 
shops that have made Cleveland the shopping center of 
northern Ohio. The United States Government recog 
nizes 280 classifications of manufactured products. Cleve 
land makes 194 of them. 

And where do these products go? Wherever civiliza- 


tion wants paint and chemicals, electric appliances, 
hardware, nuts and bolts, rayon, clothing, knit goods, 


lathes, welders, machine tools, trucks and tractors, and 
what not else. The bulk, of course, goes to domestic 
markets. The Cleveland area produces 22 percent of 


Ocean-going freighters from far lands put in at Clevelani 


+ 


to pick up manufactured goods. This one is out 


. ’ > ' , 
the nauon s 1ron and steel, 05 percent of the automoone 


and truck tires and tubes, 21 percent of the bolts and 


rivets, 12 percent of the machine tools, 10 percent of the 
stoves, ranges, and warm-air furnaces, and estimated 
that this district receives 30 cents of every dollar spent 
in the United States for automobiles—for here we mal 

axles, frames, springs, engine parts, steel fe woclies | 
tenders, and a great sortment of ¢ I s used by 
the motor industry. 

The spirit? Cleveland has that, tov na very special 
brand. Cleveland calls itself “the experimental station of 
the nation.” That's apt—for, naturally, a city that makes 
and builds has to test nd trv before it starts That X 
perimental spirit courses through almost everyth 
Cleveland does, and it started when the 
Here it was, you may remember, that John D. Re 
feller laid the foundation of his mammoth oil-refining 
business and so of his fortune—most of which 
away. And three of the most Important \merican con 
tributions to mechanical progress the lamp, tl 


storage battery, and the electric power station—were cd 
veloped here by Charles Francis Brush. Samuel T. Well 
man invented ore-carrying devices; G. H. Hulett, or 
unloaders: and Alexander E. Brown, hoisting machines 

a combination that gave mighty impetus to steel fabri 


cation everywhere ... and the local plants that mal 
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products of these geniuses are experimental stations to 
which the world owes no little debt. 

But this or any other town would indeed be cold and 
colorless if all it had to show were belching smokestacks 
and clanging cash registers. Cleveland’s most important 
experiments and achievements lie in the field of serving 
human needs. You are familiar with the community- 
chest idea. Well, it started here 20 years ago.* The com- 
pliment of imitation has been paid also to the Cleveland 
Foundation, the first philanthropic institution in its field. 
And Hiram House, our nationally famous welfare in- 
stitution, is currently at work on an experiment, the aim 
of which is to persuade men of means to leave part of 
their wealth to a purpose rather than an institution—the 
purpose in this case being character building. Also, 
when one speaks of man’s humanity to man, he will not 
forget that within 25 miles of Cleveland lies Elyria, 
headquarters of The International Society for Crippled 
Children, of which the late Rotarian Edgar F. Allen was 
founder and first president. 

The public-library system distributes more books per 
capita to book-hungry Clevelanders than do the libraries 
of any other large city, and here four universities and 
public, parochial, and private schools are demonstrating 
advanced ideas in modern education. 

What does this town do after hours and on holidays? 
It plays, relaxes, recreates. For these blessed pursuits 
Cleveland has room, has facilities. First of all there’s 
the lake—scalloped with a fringe of fine beaches that 
run east and west as far as you can see. Sprinkled in the 
lake are a number of islands—historic Put-in-Bay Island, 
to mention only one. 

Cleveland goes golfing on local courses so fine that 
they attract many national-championship matches . . 
watches the National Air Races held here every year . . 
hurls ovations, not pop bottles, at the Cleveland Indians 
baseball club ... packs 80,000 strong into the great 
heart-shaped stadium for all sorts of amusement . . 
rides through its parks on an 80-mile boulevard. 


*See Good Neighbors Are Good Givers, by Charles P. Taft, THE Ro- 
TARIAN, September, 1938. 
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Cleveland wears 
its heart, its 
giant Municipal 
Stadium (top), 
upon its water- 
front... just a 
step or two from 
which rises the 
business center 
(above)... .The 
Municipal Aud)- 
torium (right) 
will house Ro- 
gary's 1939 Con- 
vention in June. 
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Certainly Cleveland has fine hotels, beautiful theaters, 
and handy transportation—but that is not all. It has the 


largest and most complete of all exposition and 


conven 
tion auditoriums. It has magnificent Severance Hall 
where it hears its own famous Symphony Orchestra. 
It hears grand opera for which it turns out in greater 
numbers and for which it pays more than does any other 
municipality of the world. It berths spacious lake passen 
ger boats that unite Cleveland with Buffalo, Detroit, 
Duluth, Chicago, and other cities on the Great Lakes. 
It has the Cleveland Museum of Art, a reminder of the 
‘grandeur that was Rome.” It has—but then why go 
on? Only a sample of what Cleveland has can be told 
here. But is it any wonder that 135 different organiza- 
tions, Rotary among them, will send 350,000 people to 


Cleveland for their conventions in 1939? 


I. YDAY Cleveland is still iy oa ... still st 


ing things. Here’s one: Not long ago its department 
of safety installed a new police system t ie keeps a po 
liceman in a motorcar, fae at all times to respond to 
a call for help, never more than three-eighths of a mile 
or 60 seconds from any point in the city. 

Here the health of humanity is being served through 
the studies of such eminent men of medicine as Dr. 
George Washington Crile, famous surgeon and author, 
and through experiments with artificial light as it re 
lates to good sight. For Cleveland, remember, is also 
the “lighting center of the world.” Its neighbor—East 
Cleveland—is the site of famed Nela Park. 

There’s a certain bright vision that is constantly up 
forward in Cleveland’s mind. It’s the possibility that 
some day the city may become the metropolis of a vast 
industrial empire greater even than the Ruhr. The ele- 
ments all are here. It was the late Dr. J. Paul Goode, 
eminent research expert of the University of Chicago, 
who once said that Cleveland is destined some day to 
become one of the three great cities of the world. 

Early or late during his stay in the city, the visitor 
finally finds himself on the Public Square, where he 
stands amid one of the largest groupings of buildings in 
the world. But let him ascend the 52 stories of Ter 
minal Tower and from that point survey the city 
a scene of great activity 
—with a point. Then 
listen to him murmur, 
“That newsboy actual- 
ly had something when 
he said, ‘Cleveland’s got 
everything.’ ” 

But don’t take the 
newsboy’s word for it. 
Don’t take mine. Come, 
with the heartiest invita- 
tion of the Rotary Club 
of Cleveland, to the 1939 
Convention of Rotary 
International, June 19-23 
—and see for yourself! 
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A city of steel, but no less of art, Cleve- 
land’s cultural side shows through such in 
stitutions as the home of her great Symphony 
Orchestra (top) and Museum of Art (above). 
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No You'll Drive 


By Paul W. Kearney 


ACATIONS BY CAR, like 5-and-10-cent stores, 
have become big business. 

Scenery and places of interest are “invisible exports.” 
In some favored communities and countries they offer 
income possibilities greater than the sale of tangible 
goods. A careful estimate indicates that in a single State 
of the United States—Virginia—tourists in 1936 spent ap- 
proximately 150 million dollars, or more than the State’s 
entire income that year from all principal farm products. 
In the United States as a whole, where 45 million indi- 
viduals are estimated to have indulged in vacations by 
motor last year, it is reckoned that the amount spent per 
person averaged about $100. 

The aggregate is enormous. The individual sums 
spent are rather small. 

What the typical tourist wants to know is how to get 
the most enjoyment and value for the sums he can af- 
ford to spend. Many Rotarians, for instance, will be trav- 
elling to Cleveland this June in cars, and this question 
means much to them and to their families. The sugges- 
tions offered here are based on many years of touring ex- 
perience, both my own and that of others. 

First, what does touring cost? 

One answer is, how much have you got? You can 
spend a lot, or a little. A Senator and three companions 
made a month’s trailer trip and covered 11,500 miles in 31 
States at a total cost of $100 per person—about $3.30 per 
day. A friend of mine, with his wife, covered about 9,000 
miles in a leisurely six-week trip, averaging $7 per day 
per person; they stopped at hotels whenever they could. 


THE ROTARIAN 


“Take an emergency can of 
gasoline ... 1, million mo- 
torists ran out of it last year.” 


My wife and I have toured many thousands of miles at 
an average daily cost of from $4.50 to $7 apiece, includ- 
ing everything, in a car averaging 15 miles to the gallon. 
At the top figure we have had a hotel room every night, 
double-room rates running from $3 to $7 and averaging 
about $5; and we paid from $1 to $1.50 each for dinner. 

We have found it feasible to economize by alternating 
between hotels and tourist homes or camps. Tourist- 
home rates range from 50 cents to $1 per person, and 
considerable sums are saved in tips and garage fees. For 
those who have shunned tourist homes in the past, fear- 
ing what they might run into, let me say this: We have 
been stuck in a few places with miserable beds, hot rooms, 
talkative proprietors, or bathtubs that wouldn’t fill in a 
week. But we have also been charmed in homes more 
pretentious than our own. 

By and large, hotels have considerable advantages over 
tourist homes if you can afford to pay for them. But they 
have disadvantages, too. For one thing, they are gen- 
erally located in the congested, noisy, brightly lighted 
districts. One confirmed motor tourist prays for the 
coming of the day when hotel owners will! build their 
own cabin camps on the outskirts. 

A moot question is the matter of mileage. How far 
to drive ina day? Some of my friends think nothing of 
covering 500 miles or more. For myself, since I do all 
the driving, I consider 350 miles on good roads enough; 
less if the roads are bad. Averages are perhaps a better 
guide than individual tastes. According to the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, the typical trip in the 
United States last year occupied 13 to 14 days and cov- 
ered 1,600 miles, and only half the time was spent in 
actual driving; therefore, the daily average for tourists 
in general seems to run about 230 miles. 

Most tourists dislike long drives through uninteresting 
or familiar country, and a new plan that is proving popu- 
lar is to ship the car by rail to a distant point, motoring 
back from there, or just using it while there. When two 
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or more persons are going, this can be done for one ad 
ditional railroad ticket to cover the car. 

When it comes to actual preparations, advice is sure 
to be plentiful for the beginning tourist. Every point will 
be covered, except how to get the money! No reason, 
then, why an old-timer shouldn’t add his quota of do’s 
and don’t’s. Let me advise... . 

Always keep a newspaper in the car. There’s nothing 
like it for a windshield cleaner. For a badly spattered 
glass, moisten the paper. 

Carry a tire gauge. Tires pick up a lot of pressure un 
der hard, steady driving. A friend of mine blew out four 
tires in two hours on the desert. Concrete highways es 
pecially are to be reckoned with on smoking-hot days. 
Start with two or three pounds of air less than you usu 
ally carry in each tire, and let out a little during the day 
if the gauge so indicates. 

Carry a block of wood two inches thick and three times 
as big as the base of your jack. If you have to change a 
tire in soft ground, the wood block will keep your jack 
from becoming mired. 

Take an emergency can of gasoline. If you sniff at 
that suggestion, remember it’s estimated that 114 million 
motorists ran out of gasoline on the road last year. And 
if you don’t carry that can of gasoline, bear in mind that 
you can usually get several more miles to the gallon at 
20 miles per hour than at 50. Remembering this might 
save you a long walk sometime if you run low in a re- 
gion where service stations are few and far between. 


vo other items: take a duplicate set of car keys, pref- 
erably in the pocket of someone else than the driver; and 
have a parcel of tissue handkerchiefs. Dust on highways 
nowadays isn’t what it used to be, but it is still en- 
countered; and tissue handkerchiefs which can be thrown 
away will save a lot of wear on linen ones which have to 
be laundered. Concerning dust, too, if you ride 
with the car windows open, internal suction 
tends to draw the dust in; this can be counter- 
acted somewhat if you will open the cow] ven- 
tilator a little. 

If you drive at night and suffer from head- 
light glare, as many do, buy a pair of driving 
glasses made of Grade C or medium Calobar, 
a type of glass developed for industrial safety 
goggles. This is the only kind of glass that 
commercial pilots are permitted to wear for 
night flying, since it minimizes glare without 
reducing visual acuity. A regular lens pre- 
scription can be ground into it if necessary. 
Do not try to substitute ordinary sun glasses: 
they cut down vision at night dangerously. 

Avoid excessive fatigue. Motor-vehicle ad- 
ministrators say that not less than 100,000 ac- 
cidents a year are due to the simple fact that 
drivers drowse or actually sleep at the wheel. 
Dr. Alexander H. Ryan, of Chicago, has made 
some interesting driver-fatigue studies. He says 
that many motorists were examined when they 
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said they felt all right; yet really they were so tired tl 
they Hunked reliable tatigue-measurement tests. H 
that the average driver's efficiency improves 
first three or four hours at the wheel: at | to six hours 
he 1S only as ethcient as when he Start 
his ethciency steadily declines. Most accidents wh h 
fatigue is a factor occur after the driver has been 
wheel for several hours or has covered 
miles. If you must drive when fagged out 
and use extra caution. 

And about eating. Yes, it’s important on a tour. Ex 
tra-important then. Take a hint from protessional long 
haul truckers. Few of them will down anvth ne more 


than coffee after six hours at the wheel. if thev have more 
tO go. 

Light eating is the best way to ward off drowsiness. 
Recommending diets IS ratuous, but this | know no mis 
take is easier and more unfortunate on a vacation tou 
than to eat the wrong things and too many of them. Th 


body has a reduced chance to burn up a lot of food. My 
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wite and I have a system that suits us. Starting with a 
moderate breakfast, we favor liquid lunches. She likes 
orange juice and milk. I like malted milk with an egg, 
or orange juice with an egg. For the inevitable odd-time 
nibble While riding, we like shelled pecans; a few satisfy, 
and they lack ill effects of candy. 

Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, former Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service, is one of the 
authorities who has warned motor tourists against over- 
eating, and the following are some other hints he gives: 

“Don't slump in the seat. Sliding down and sitting on 
the backbone throws the weight of the body on the hip 
bones and causes backache. 

“Don’t grip the wheel too tightly and hold the body 
tense. Tenseness produces nervousness which may prove 
serious in an emergency. 

“Don’t stare ahead. Get the eyes accustomed to an 
easy, restful position. Keep the chin up so it isn’t neces- 
sary to raise the eyes to look ahead: this avoids eyestrain, 
the vacation motorist’s common annoyance.” 

Professor Amos E. Neyhart’s tests at Penn State Col- 
lege * tended to prove that the least tiring driving position 
for the hands is to hold them on the wheel at the points 
corresponding to 20 minutes after 10 on the clock dial. 

There is one driving 
ailment that I used to 
think was purely personal 
until one motorist after 
another complained of it 

namely, that awful ache 
which develops at the 
base of the neck and 
through the — shoulders 
after several hours at the 
wheel. It tends to get 
worse as the car gets older 
and your back hollows 
out a groove in the uphol- 
stery, allowing the spine 
to curve improperly. I 
have found a remedy for 
myself in a small but firm 
cushion (such as short 
drivers sit on) which I 
place so that the thick 
part comes across the mid- 
dle of my back. It feels 
awkward at first, but 
after six or eight hours at 
the wheel you know it’s a 
godsend. 

I have never found any- 
thing quite so satisfying after a long motor trip as a good 
physical-therapy treatment. A certain amount of me- 
chanical tension is inevitably induced when an otherwise 
active person holds the same position hour after hour. 
Dr. F. Gilman Stewart, of the New York Osteopathic 
Society, says this of drivers: 


* Described in Safe at School!, by Harry Barsantee, May. 1936. 
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“We have been stuck in a few places with miserable beds, 
hot rooms, or old bathtubs that wouldn't fill in a week.” 
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“Sitting in one position for too long a time causes a 
slowing of the circulation, with the result that the end 
products of metabolism in the muscles are not carried off 
as rapidly as they should be or normally are. Localized 
acidosis results. The temporarily bad disposition is one 
of the common symptoms displayed by tourists.” 

Dr. Stewart found that taxi drivers who came into the 
New York Clinic invariably complained of “continuous 
pains in the lower back,” and in most cases of “constipa- 
tion.” The latter complaint is common among tourists 
and is due partly to lack of exercise, partly to an unac- 
customed diet en route, and partly to a let-up in the usual 
water-drinking routine. 

In our family we always carry an old tennis ball in the 
car. If we stop for a brief rest, we “play catch” for five 
or ten minutes. We don’t throw the ball in the air, but 
on the ground, so that it’s necessary to run and stoop. 
Sometimes I hang by the hands from a tree branch for 
30 to 40 seconds. A stretch like that means more than 
ten minutes lying down. Morning and night, too, we 
take five or six minutes of brisk exercise, such as pulling 
the knees up to the chin, sitting up and touching the 
toes, and touching the wall behind the bed with the toes. 
Not too dignified. But if you’ll do each of these exer- 
cises 12 times morning and 
night, I guarantee _ that 
you'll feel better before the 
drive, and after it, too. 

I have said nothing about 
trailers. They have an en- 
thusiastic following. You 
must reckon on the initial 
cost, but you save on lodg- 
ing and food, and can camp 
where you please. On this 
and other practical details of 
motor camping, I suggest a 
little book of that name 
written by Porter Varney, 
and issued by The Leisure 
League of America (New 
York City) for only 25 
cents. It tells where, what, 
how, and why, with a thou- 
sand and one exact details. 

Rotarians who drive to the 
1939 Convention will be 
within easy distance of many 
points of interest. In Cleve- 
land itself they will be inter- 
ested in observing that mo- 
torists have been trained to 
a novel way of making left-hand turns. At all street 
intersections where the traffic is controlled by stop-and-go 
lights, the driver bears to the extreme right on the green 
light, and stops. When the light changes, but not before, 
he makes the turn. It is said that this plan has prevented 
many traffic crashes. 

So you'll drive. Make certain, then, that you enjoy it. 
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Come to the Fair! 













Taars the lilting old lay which several great expositions 
are piping to the 1939 tourist. But four of these fairs bid in a 
special way for the eyes of Rotary families, for they lie on, or 
near, routes to Rotary’s 1939 Convention city—Cleveland, Ohio 
Moreover, like Rotary’s reunion, they're builders of world 
friendship themselves. A hint of what each one offers is 
shown here in three pages of photographs. Say you come from 
the Pacific side. Then you'll want to stop at San Francisco's 
Golden Gate International Exposition. Its acres of exhibits, 


its architecture, and its art all sustain its theme goodwill. 












Tower of the East (left 
has a golden bas-relief. 
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Treasure Island 
(right) was man 
made for the 
Golden Gate Ex- 
position. It is > eT. 

connected with a i ee, 
San Francisco by ae 2 aren ene 
the great new , 
Bay Bridge... . 
Every building 
on the grounds 
fits into the 
master archi- 
tectural motif. 
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Here, in a setting dominated by the Perisphere and Trylon, 
the New York World's Fair previews the World of Tomorrow. 


Come via New York, the Atlantic-side gateway to Ro- 
tary’s Convention at Cleveland, and a great fair will greet 
you here, too. From April through October, its two square 
miles of moderately futuristic exhibition halls will reveal 
glimpses of marvels yet to come—in science, architecture, 


? 
i 
culture, government. . . . At Toronto, during late Sum- 
. | mer, the Canadian National Exhibition will show that i 
: country’s contributions to world economy and progress. 
rj ’ From May to November, Zurich invites the world | 
to the Swiss National Exposition, held every 25 years. 
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Typical of the New York 
Fair’s modern architecture 1s 
the Motor Transportation 
Building (above). . . . Flags 
of many nations (right) fly 
before the Electrical Products 
Building, where industrial de- 
velopments of the future will 
be shown in a modern setting. 
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scale exposition demands 
man power, lots of it. 
; Both the Canadian and 
Swiss fairs (photos of 
which appear on_ this 
page ) installed Rotari- 





iz ans in responsible offices 
(see item page 48). At 
each of the fairs are to 
be exhibits from many 
countries of the world. 
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Development of transportation 
and communication is shown 
in the United Kingdom Pauil- 
lion (above) at Toronto's Ex- 
hibition. This is a yearly event. 
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The historic, mountain- 
circled city of Zurich 
(left) 1s the site of the 
Swiss National Expos 
tion. The grounds lt 
on both sides of Lake 
Zurich and are to be 
oe ot ; " connected by an ac tal 
ae ae” , ; bridge (indicated by 
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Te Objects of. Rovary-are to. encourage and foster 
the ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an oppor- 
Ee tunity for service. 


Published Monthly by 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 


(2) High ethical standards in business and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 
pation as an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 


- "ee r. ° 1. . - ~ 
35 Kast W acker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. (4) The advancement of international anderstanding, 





goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service. 


Fditorial Comment 


On Being Well-Off Well 


= seems to like tough-minded people who, as the 
saying goes, can “take it.” You remember Kipling’s 
story of the young man who was sent directly from the 
sheltered home in which he was brought up to join the 
army in India. Thrust for the first time into rough 
barrack-room surroundings among men who didn’t mind 
if they hurt his feelings, he brooded and nursed his in- 
ward hurts. At last, unable to stand it any longer, he 
committed suicide. 

Tough-mindedness is usually a product of youthful 
victory over adversity. A famous automobile manufac- 
turer in an unusually frank and communicative mood 
one day was reflecting on his children. He agreed that 
they were being brought up “with every advantage.” To 
obtain manifold material blessings they need scarcely 
turn a hand. 

“They don’t have the opportunity I had,” he said. He, 
at the age of 9, was selling papers and battling for a 
living on one of the toughest city streets in the world. 

In an address to teachers a well-known educator re- 
cently said: “I’m coming to believe that one of our main 
problems is the overprivileged, not the underprivileged, 
child.” He cited his wealthy suburb. “You would be 
surprised,” he said, “to learn how many of our children 
can’t walk two blocks to school. Many of them come 
from homes where maids wait on them, bathe them, pick 
up their dirty clothes. They grow up irresponsible.” 

Should we expect any other result? Is there any priv- 
ilege really worth more than the chance to learn early 
to fight one’s own battles—and to fight them? Many 
readers of this magazine have already answered these 
questions in letters to Dr. Walter B. Pitkin, who quoted 
their stories of the plight of the poor little rich boy in 
a recent issue of this publication. 

Rotarians and other men of mature social conscience 
everywhere give generously to help boys and girls who 
are growing up desperately underprivileged, as we call it. 
That’s splendid. At the same time, should we not some- 
times ask questions about our own sons and daughters? 


Are they perhaps given too much? Do we save them 
from too much? Are they too “well-off”? Certainly the 
bite of real difficulty or the taste of real trouble comes 
to many youngsters as a far greater “privilege” than, say, 
a new car or a painless college education. 


-+. and on Learning How 


i. there’s truth in the foregoing comment on the high 
cost of coddling youth, how shall one judge the vital, 
world-wide work done in youth’s behalf—say, for in- 
stance, Boys and Girls Week soon to be celebrated in 
many parts of the globe? No need to judge it. It speaks 
for itself. Too, the pampered darlings who rather like 
to be well-off badly and the boys and girls who will 
study and play together in their approaching Week are 
unlike as cream puffs and whole-wheat bread. The 
latter don’t want a rest. They want to do things, but 
they are eager for ideas on what to do. 

These their Week will help to supply, as they proceed 
through Recognition Day, The Day in Churches, Health 
Day, A Day in Schools, Vocational Day, Citizenship 
Day, A Day in Entertainment and Athletics, and a Day 
Out of Doors with an Evening at Home. Behind the 
Week’s program in scores of communities will stand 
the local Rotary Club, acting alone or with other civic 
bodies—and behind such sponsors will stand the Na- 
tional Boys and Girls Week Committee. The dates— 
but you won’t have to remind your children—are April 
29 to May 6. 


A ‘Lung’ in Time— 


Eicon NUFFIELD, the millionaire British motorcar 
manufacturer, is reported to have set aside a portion of 
his huge factory at Cowley for the manufacture of “iron 
lungs.” Profit is no part of his aim. In fact, his an- 
nounced purpose is to present the machines to hospitals 
without cost. He hopes to make it possible for every 
hospital in the British Empire to have at least one of 
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these strange but important lifesaving devices. Only a 
small percentage of hospitals now have them. 

The first use of the iron lung on a human being—to 
recall an article on the subject in Tue Rotarian for July, 
1938—was made in Boston in the year 1929. It saved the 
life of a young college man who was the victim of infan 
tile paralysis. The exact number of lives saved since 
then by its use is not known, but must be well above 
1,000. The number of lives lost during those ten years 
because there was no iron lung available where it was 
needed is estimated to be many times 1,000. 

An iron lung is a fairly costly piece of equipment. 
Prices vary, of course, but it is said that the average price 
of the 5,000 which are to be made by Lord Nutheld 
under mass-production conditions will probably be about 
$500. Many hospitals with limited budgets cannot af 
ford to pay the price. 

Not many individuals could afford the price either. 
But there’s a way around that obstruction. Many Ro 
tarians have found it. First they learn whether the local 
hospital needs a “lung”—and if it does, then as a Club 
they buy one .. . or promote a community movement 
to do so. Reports of such service arrive from many cor 
ners—and one of the first came from a Rotary Club in 
the south of England some months before Lord Nufheld 
announced his generous offer. 

Now the “iron lung” at your hospital—if it has one— 
probably stands idle most of the time. Usually it is just 
waiting. When fire escapes first came into use, an old 
school-board member said to the principal who de- 
manded one for his building, “We don’t need one. We 
ain’t had a fire in the schoolhouse for 25 years.” One 
could dispute the need of an “iron lung” in about the 
same way, but no one would—when the need for one 
visited his neighbor’s family . . . or his own. 


How Are You Old? 


7. 

g I’°S NOT how old you are,” the late Marie Dressler 
used to say—she, as fine an aphorist as actress, “but how 
you are old.” And how are you old? That seems a fair 
question to level at anyone, for it ignores his chronolog- 
ical score. “I’m having more fun than a 20-year-old,” 
why? Be- 


not a few septuagenarians will answer. Anc 
cause they are learning new tricks. They are giving the 
lie direct to that moldy chestnut about an old dog. Cato 
did it centuries back. At 60 he learned to play the lyre. 
At the same age, but in our time, Samuel Gompers took 
his first airplane trip and William de Morgan published 
his first novel. 

One formula for keeping young is to keep up with the 
young. A number of Rotarians, whose names could be 
listed here, happen to use it .. . to youth’s advantage as 
well as to their own. One, for instance, opens his splen- 
did woodworking shop to all the boys in his neighbor- 
hood; another conducts a free school for young job-seek- 
ers; another gives all the children in his town an annual 
ice-cream party in his back yard. Who has the more 


$3 


fun—the oldsters or the youngsters—can’t even be 
guessed at. But this is only one formula. Hobbies are 


intellectual adventures into the arts and 


another 
sciences are another. 

Mounting years aren't to be much lamented. They 
yield the possessor a calm perspective. The young man 
kicks himself for a muffed opportunity. Older, he looks 
back and sees that another one came. 

A college boy once wrote to his father, who was paving 
his bills, about some low grades and, of course, expected 
nothing but a hail of reproach in return. But the father, 
who may have been overindulgent, but who at least knew 
how to be old, wired back: “What do I care how many 
95’s you got? Enjoy your trip!” 

Father Time Says, “What do | care, SON, how many 


} 
leclared this year? 


dividends your board ol directors ( 


Enjoy your trip!” 


The ‘Mighty Good Speaker 


H.. NOT the chap from whose lips flow a cascade 


of polysyllabic words, though we've known some excel 
lent speakers who go like a millrace after a freshet. He 
not the man who holds forth loud and long, though 
we've sat through heavy cannonading that lasted an hour 
or more—and enjoyed it. 

The ideal speaker for ordinary after-luncheon purposes 
is the man who, having something to say, simply gets 
up on his two feet and says it. He: 

Gets into his subject quickly 

Doesn’t waste time telling old stories poorly. 

Doesn't boast about personal accomplishments. 

Sticks to his subject. 

Thinks of speaking as an art to help man. 

Believes genuine service to others the real reason for 
existing. 

Doesn't read his speech. 

Says what he thinks and feels, but inoffensively. 

Is thought-provoking. 

Hates to be bored himself, so takes the trouble to speak 
entertainingly. 

Realizes that public speech is only conversation amphi 
hed, refined, and ennobled, according to the demand of 
the public occasion. 

Criticizes constructively. 

But why be didactic? There’s a little anecdote about 
George E. Vincent—educator, lecturer, and sometim: 
contributor to this magazine—that tells all. 
had asked him how to make a good speech. 

“It’s really very simple,” Dr. Vincent is reported to 
have answered. “First you have an introduction. Intro 


Someon 


ductions are important, very important, and yours should 
be a good one. Then you should have a conclusion 
Conclusions, too, are important, very important.” 

Dr. Vincent hesitated. 

“Then—” queried his listener, “what then?” 

“Oh, that’s the simplest part of all. You put them 


close together!” 
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May f Suggest— » «+ « « By William Lyon Phelps 


New Books for Spring Reading ... with a List of Choice Plays Worth Seeing 


Hi... OFF to Rex Stout! And 


I'll tell you why. Like nearly all per- 
sons of intelligence, I am very fond of 
reading murder stories. They are a true 
vacation for the mind; and people like 
me who work hard and have a great deal 
to do need an occasional mental vaca- 
tion. The only possible reason for read- 
ing a murder story is that it is exciting; 
and during the year 1938 I think more 
dull, stupid, clumsy, uninteresting mur- 
der stories were written than during any 
year since 1492. 

And among all this sawdust and trash, 
I shall name one that seems to me on 
the whole very nearly the poorest mur- 
der story I have ever read. It is called 
Tell Death to Wait and is written by 
Naita Boutell. This story reminds me 
of what a certain multimillionaire said 
of his son-in-law. He said: “I have met 
in my life a very large number of fools; 
I have never seen so many different kinds 
of a fool united in one person as in my 
son-in-law.” Well, I think this murder 
story that I have just mentioned has all 
the faults and none of the virtues. 

Now, this brings me back to the 
American novelist Rex Stout. I think it 
is safe to say that his name on the title- 
page is a guaranty of excellence. His 
murder stories are both ingenious and 
continually exciting, and his latest one I 
recommend to all. It is called Some 
Buried Caesar. 

* * * 

Two other murder stories will also be 
more than satisfying. The Case of the 
Perjured Parrot, by Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner, is one. I wish that now he would 
shoot his district attorney, bury him, and 
never write another novel about him, be- 
cause his novels about this “D.A.” are 
so inferior to his novels about Perry Ma- 
son and Della Street. I also recommend 
Agatha Christie’s latest detective novel, 
Murder for Christmas. 

a 

Disputed Passage, by Lloyd C. Doug- 
las, is, I think, his best novel, although 
possibly others would prefer either Mag- 
nificent Obsession or Green Light. Mr. 
Douglas’s career is certainly unusual. 
For years he was a successful Protestant 
preacher and pastor in several towns of 
the United States Middle West and also 
in Canada. Then one day, feeling that 
he could reach a larger audience in print 
than in the pulpit, he wrote a novel and 
called it Magnificent Obsession. I have 





heard, and am quite willing to believe, 
that this manuscript was rejected by a 
number of well-known publishers. It 
was finally taken by a publishing firm in 
Chicago and instantly became a_ best 
seller. I think it has sold about 500,000 
copies. Mr. Douglas knows now that 
when he sits down to his typewriter, any 
novel that he writes will be read by sev- 
eral hundred thousand men and women. 
He has lived in Hollywood and has seen 
his immense successes in print become 
also immense successes on the screen. 

In this latest novel, Disputed Passage, 
his leading men characters are physi- 
cians. My impression is that the first 
American novelist of the 20th Century 
to know both by observation and by in- 
stinct that the surgeon is the best possible 
protagonist in modern fiction was our be- 
loved Mary Roberts Rinehart. Her in- 
teresting novel “K” appeared in 1915. 
Since then the play Men in White, by 
Sidney Kingsley, won the Pulitzer Prize, 
and the surgeon is beginning to domi- 
nate modern fiction and modern drama. 
He occupies the place of the knight in 
armor of the Middle Ages, of the medi- 
cine man among Indians, of the New 
England clergyman of the 17th Century, 
and of the military officer in the 19th 
Century, for he combines the qualities of 
all these worthies. In his white uniform 
he represents the spotless knight, and he 
leads battles every day against disease and 
death. Thus Mr. Douglas, with a sure 
instinct for public taste, has made the 
three leading men of his story all sur- 


Lloyd C. Douglas writes of surgeons. 


Photo: Courtesy, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





geons and we see them in vivid action. 

His heroine is somewhat different; she 
has an oriental flavor; and, of course, 
there is a love story. Mr. Douglas in 
leaving the pulpit did not foresake his 
religion, for all his books are on the side 
of the angels. 

* * * 

This Was a Poet, by George Frisbie 
Whicher, is an excellent biography of 
Emily Dickinson. In reading this book 
I felt that I came closer to this elusive 
and mysterious personality than I have 
ever come before; and as she is an im- 
portant and permanent figure in Amer 
ican literature, I am very grateful to the 
author for so admirable a book. I do 
not agree with him that she is one of 
the immortal poets of all time; but it is 
certainly remarkable that during those 
years in the 19th Century when many 
American women were writing  senti- 
mental trash, she should have written 
poetry both mystical and _ profound. 
Everyone who has read any of her poetry 
will enjoy reading this book. 

* * * 

Among the new autobiographies, I 
particularly recommend 4 _ Peculiar 
Treasure, by Edna Ferber. Of Amer- 
ica’s leading women novelists, Edna Fer- 
ber is the only one entirely self-educated. 
She was born in Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
and left school “for good” at 17. She 
became a newspaper reporter in Wiscon- 
sin and after a while began to attract 
attention by writing short stories, which 
brought her in a steadily increasing and 
finally enormous income. Although this, 
of course, meant comfort, security, and 
even luxury, she was in a very danger- 
ous position, in exactly the position 
where Sinclair Lewis found himself in 
1919. The position was this: should she 
continue and become one of the most 
skilful caterers to the public taste or 
should she decide to become a literary 
artist? Or, in other words, should she 
write deliberately to please the public or 
to satisfy her artistic conscience? She 
chose the latter, and the transition from 
catering to artistry is very distinctly 
marked in her novel The Girls (1921). 

To my amazement she says in her au- 
tobiography that this is her favorite 
book. I think she must mean by such 
a statement that The Girls counted for 
more in her career than anything else she 
ever wrote, which is undoubtedly true. 
This transition story was followed by a 
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Edna Ferber—novelist, biographist. 


series of masterpieces, So Big, Show Boat, 
Cimarron, American Beauty, and Come 
and Get It. In these novels Edna Ferber 
interpreted, respectively, the Middle 
West, the South, the Southwest, New 
England, and Wisconsin plus Michigan. 
She has had an enormously happy life, 
and says so, and, like many other ex- 
tremely intelligent people, she has finally 
decided to live in Connecticut. 
* * * 

An autobiography of an entirely dif- 
ferent kind, and yet one that will interest 
many readers, is Unforgotten Years, by 
Logan Pearsall Smith. It is entirely dif- 
ferent from Edna Ferber’s. Hers is full 
of the American spirit of cheerfulness 
and enterprise, and his is rather aloof. 
Descended from Pennsylvania Quakers 
and an undergraduate both at Haverford 
and at Harvard, he has spent most of his 
life in England. He loves books more 
than anything else in the world and has 
cultivated English composition as a fine 
art. In fact, he is one of the best living 
masters of English prose style. 

* * * 

I now wish to recommend a slender 
volume of beautiful and original poetry 
written by Dr. Eugene Edmund Mur- 
phey, of Augusta, Georgia, and called 
Wings at Dusk. Augusta has a popula- 
tion of about 60,000 and I firmly be- 
lieve there are more first-class physicians 
in that city than in any other town in 
the United States of about the same size. 
Dr. Murphey is a physician in active 
practice, but he is also one of the fore- 
most ornithologists in America; and his 


The “beauty and calm of that magic 
island  continent”—Australia—are 
reflected in the River Yarra with a 
skyline view of Melbourne, Victoria. 


poems, dealing largely with birds, are 
entirely original and have the same ap- 
plication to human nature that is char- 
acteristic of the immortal fables of Aesop 
and La Fontaine. I believe that if any- 
one will read the first two poems in this 
little volume, he will read all the rest. 
* . . 

The Sword in the Stone, by T. H. 
White, is a novel unlike any other that I 
have read in many years. This novel 
would remind readers of two entirely 
different books resembling each other 
only in being works of genius, 4 Con- 
necticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court 
and Alice in Wonderland. For it is a 
novel of the age of chivalry illuminated 
by imagination and flooded with humor. 

* * * 

And as so many Rotarians are busi 
nessmen, I think these will find a new 
and slender volume helpful and stimu 
lating; it is called Press On! and Other 
Golden Messages for Salesmen. The au- 
thor is Colonel T. Russ Hill, of Detroit, 
Michigan. The book is meant for “fight 
ing salesmen” and it would hardly be 
readable if it were one continuous ex 
hortation or stream of counsel; but the 
method is admirable. The entire book 
is composed of short paragraphs, the 
subject constantly changing. 

. * /*« 

I shall close my suggestions about new 
books with a recommendation to read a 
novel wholly original and unlike any- 
thing that I have previously read. This 
novel is called simply John and is by 
Irene Baird. It was very recently pub- 
lished in Australia, and its success was 
so great that we now have it available 
in the United States with American pub- 
lishers. The author lives in Victoria, 
one of the garden spots of the whole 
world. When I visited Victoria about 
30 years ago, I could easily understand 


how many people who visit it never 
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leave it. Something of the beauty and 
calm of that magic island continent will 


be felt by everyone who reads this novel. 


It is an absorbingly interesting story, but 
In its essence it 1s also spiritual. In these 
| | 1 ‘ 
days of turbulence and restlessness. this 
isa hook f he ] ‘ Ith vorh } 
l a DOOR Ol 1ealInyg, althoug no mec 
cinal eflect was intended by the aut} or 


not only w enyoy 


Those who read it 
but also they will actually be better by 
its perusal. 
* * @ 
Among the new plays in New York | 
l 


1! y ry 
specially recommend Ainge H 


William Shakespeare; H. Come t 
Clowns, by Philip Barrv: Outu 
Bound (revival): TA In n HU 
by George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart 
and The White Steed, by Paul Ca 
* 4 

Of the standard works that pe 
ought to reread, I recom end Cl 
Dickens’ Great Expectations Alek 


this novel is not read so often as P 
wick Papers and David Copperfield. it 
represents Dickens’ mighty genius in its 
full splendor. To me one of the m« 
remarkable facts of the Oth Century 
the tremendous rise of Dickens’ reputa 
tion during the last 25 years. He has 
always been popular, but it was not until 
after 1900 that he rose to his rightful 
place as the greatest of all’ English no 
elists, and the latest person to call him 
that was none other than the great tech 


nician Somerset Maugham. 
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4 
By Dorothy O'Neill 


E LEVEN YEARS after the first guns 


were fired in the American Revolution, 





a young Scottish farmer by the name of 
Bobby Burns wrote a book of poems. 

Burns, then 27 years old, wanted to 
go to Jamaica, where a job awaited him. 
Sut the passage to Jamaica was nine guin 
eas, and the tarmer-poet had no money. 

The young Scot figured that if he 
could sell his book of poems, he could 
get to Jamaica. By one of those bits of 
good fortune that comes just at the right 
moment, a neighboring printer decided 
to publish the volume. It took three 
months to complete the job. 

Burns got a buyer for his book and 
collected nine guineas. And by another 
streak of luck he decided to go to Eng 
land instead of to Jamaica. Ten years 
later, Burns was dead, but in those ten 
years he became the greatest of Scottish 
poets, singing the songs of his beloved 
Scotland in homely lines. 

The little volume which brought the 
poet nine guineas sold not long ago for 
more than $2,000. 

Not every first edition, modestly priced 
at the time of its first sale, brings such 
a fabulous price years later. But the fas- 
cination of collecting first editions goes far 
ahead of the possible financial gain for 
oneself and one’s children. The Vachel 
Lindsay and the Willa Cather volumes 
you have today may be the rare first edi- 
tions of tomorrow. 

No man is so busy that he cannot 


enjoy collecting first editions. 
“But I don’t know anything about 


THE ROTARIAN 


Futures in ‘Firsts’ 


Or, The Charm of Book Collecting —to detail 
which The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post expands. 





books,” a man said to me the other day. 
“I wouldn’t know how to collect first 
editions.” 

Selling shoes is his business and sell- 
ing books is mine. 

“But you buy books,” I countered, 
“and you seem to get a lot of enjoyment 
out of reading. Right in your own I: 
brary, unknown to you perhaps, you no 
doubt have some first editions of real 
value, books that possibly have become 
quite important since you bought them.” 

This man then recalled that he always 
bought each new volume of poems by 
Robert Frost, because Frost appealed to 
him. 

“You are buying futures in first edi- 
tions right there,” I told him. ‘Frost's 
books are collectors’ items.” 

And here let me explain that a book 
which will be selling 100 years from now 
as a collectors’ item must have high lit- 
erary quality, first of all. In other words, 
it must be a significant book. And the 
fewer volumes of this book there are in 
existence, the greater will become its 
value. Uniqueness in a book also lends 
value. 

The average person, of course, cannot 
know who will be the Bobby Burns, the 
Dickens, the Hawthorne, and the Poe of 
this generation. The fun in this book- 
collecting business lies in making a 
shrewd guess as to who the great ones 
will be. 

The story of the first group of persons 
who started collecting first editions in 
earnest has been told many times, but it 





bears repeating. It was half a century 
ago—in January, 1884, to be exact—that 
the Grolier Club was organized in New 
York. 

The aim of the Grolier Club was to 
collect first editions of important authors. 
Writers whose books were sought then 
by the club members numbered about a 
dozen. Some of the volumes which they 
were able to buy for as little as $1.50, $2, 
and $2.50 are now worth thousands of 
dollars. 

If in your family library you have any 
of the first editions of Poe, Longfellow, 
Hawthorne, Whitman, Twain, Thoreau 
—to mention the top-notchers of another 
day—you have a little gold mine inside 
the bookcase doors. 


Rn ENGLAND the book gold is buried 
in “firsts” of Shakespeare, Shelley, 
Thackeray, Milton, and others. 

In Philadelphia there lives a man who 
has built up an international reputation 
as well as a brisk business, in dealing in 
rare books. He is Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach. Through his hands have passed 
some of the rarest and most valuable 
books in the world. He is considered the 
foremost authority on the value of rare 
books. 

But you and I needn’t become profes- 
sionals to enjoy the thrill of book collect- 
ing. I know a businessman of an in- 
quiring turn of mind who, during his 
convalescence from a serious accident, 
began checking through the pages of 
Who's Who to see how many business- 
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men were also authors. This led him to 
buy some of these books. Now he is 
collecting first editions of books written 
by businessmen. 

He writes letters of commendation to 
the authors when the books particularly 
please him and he has received interest- 
ing answers. Some of the books have 
been autographed by their authors, 
thereby adding to their value. And if the 
author has made an “inscribed” auto- 
graph—that is, one that is inscribed to 
the owner from the author—so much the 
better. 

Last year, after hearing Thornton Wil- 
der lecture, I asked him if he would 
make an inscribed autograph in one ot 
his books which I had owned for several 
years—a first edition. He graciously ac- 
ceded to my request. 

Most authors are glad to autograph 
books. Some of them spend a day at a 
time in various bookshops, autographing. 
This courtesy helps sell their books. 

But I must sound a warning about 
this book-collecting hobby. It is a good 
deal like contracting cacoéthes scribend1, 
which is the “itch to write.” Once you 
start collecting, you will never stop. 

How can a busy person inform him- 
self so that he will buy cannily? If you 
have confidence in your bookseller’s abil- 
ity to judge books, then talk the situ- 
ation over with him. Good librarians 
are a help to the collector. There are 
several excellent books on book collect- 
ing, as well as many helpful dealers. 

It costs no more to buy a book the day 
a first-edition copy 





it comes out for sale 
—than it does a few weeks or months 
later when the book is in its second, 
third, or fourth edition. 

Most first editions carry the imprint 
First Edition, or other identifying mark. 
Second Printing and later ones mean that 
the first edition is exhausted. 

When you know that about 8,000 dif- 
ferent books were printed last year in the 
United States alone, you can see that you 
must concentrate on a relatively small 
group of authors whose books will be 
of permanent future value. 

In a trade journal of the book industry, 
columns of “Books Wanted” requests 
appear each week. It takes but a glance 
at these columns to discover the authors 
whose books are most in demand. 

It takes a skilled person, of long and 
wide experience, like Dr. Rosenbach, to 
sense book values; but anyone who wants 
to start this fascinating hobby can learn, 
in the space of a few months, the im- 
portant authors. Their books are usually 
sought all the time. 

And remember that a clean, perfect 
copy of a “first” always commands the 
best price. 


You won't get rich overnight buying 
first editions. Be content if your grand- 
children are able to cash in on your books. 
Their value lies, first of all, in the knowl- 
edge and diversion they give you. 

When Anne Lindbergh’s book North 
to the Orient was first advertised in the 
book-trade journals, I decided that it was 
a good first-edition buy. Now, four 
years later, the copy that cost $2.50 has 
riser. to well over $10. 

I had the feeling that Margaret Mitch- 
ell’s Gone with the Wind would be 
sought after in the first edition. It was. 
The first few hundred buyers got the first 
editions. Now, every week, in Books 
Wanted, there are calls for first editions 
of this book 


MWerruer of these authors had had 


books published before, so there was no 
yardstick by which to measure the value 
of their firsts for future buying returns 

My own book-collecting hobby includes 
important garden books and _ autobi- 
ographies because I’m an enthusiastic gar- 
dener and because I find autobiographies 
the best of reading. 

First editions of authors of your native 
State may be worth passing on to pos- 
terity and, incidentally, may bring a 
pretty penny some day. 

One thing is certain about the hobby— 
you'll find plenty of company on your 
chase after “firsts.” 


Lotarian Collectors 


Among Rotarians who ride one hobby 
or another—and that comes close to in 
cluding all Rotarians—there are, to judge 
from random reports, many book collec 
tors. 

There is, for instance, Rotarian Waldo 
E Grimes, of Manhattan, Kansas. Dur- 
ing the last 18 years he has collected 
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about 1,000 rare books. One of his prize 
items coveted by any collector 1S Jethro 
Tull’s Horsehoughing Husbandry, dated 
1737. 

Rotarian John A. McDougall, of Col: 
rado Springs, Colorado, turns from the 
toil of running a dairy farm to nis books, 
rare and old, for retreshment. His li 
brary includes such gems as An Enchrid 
ion Fratre Minorum published in Spain 
in 1536, and a first edition of Jane Por 
ter’s Thaddeus o} Warsaw. He collects 
English versions of the 23d Psalm and 
to date has 17 of them 

Dr. Irving S. Cutter, of the Rotary 
Club of Chicago, Illinois, has a colle 
tion of the earliest books on medicine 
and surgery, some of them dating back 
into the 17th Century. And a fellow 
Club member, Carl B. Roden, who, by 
the way, is head of the Chicago Public 
Library, specializes, in his own privat 
collection, in works of America’s pioneer 
period—such as Manley’s Death Valle) 
and Inman’s Santa Fe Tr He als 
collects Chicago historical items. 

Past International President Clinton P 
Anderson, of Albuquerque, New Mex 
ico, collects Americana, concentrating his 
search on books about the West and 
Southwest of the United States 

And this, as your scribe has implied, 
is but a slim sample. He would like to 
hear from, or about, other Rotarian book 


collectors. THe Groom 
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“Items” like these lure the collec- 
tor on. The book above was first ts- 


sued in 1881, is now rare—and dear. 


{t the left 1s the first page of the 
earliest extant New-England Primer, 
which was printed in Boston, Mass., 
in 1727. The copy ts preserved in 
the public library in New York City. 
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Lum and Abner, radio's rural store- 
keepers, who will digress from busi- 
ness matters to chat about Rotary. 


= IN. Radio listeners who follow 
the folksy doings of Lum and Abner, proprietors 
of the “Jot "Em Down Store” in Pine Ridge, 
Ark., will hear them chat about Rotary on the 
night of Wednesday, April 19. For their regu- 
lar coast-to-coast broadcast of that date, they 
will weave into their continuity a discussion of 
Rotary International and its work. Lum and Ab- 
ner have purveyed their peculiar brand of moun- 


tain humor and philosophy via the radio for 


eight years. Out of character, they shed their 
quavering old men’s dialects and obsolete dress 
to become two modern young family men in 
their 30's, Chester Lauck (Lum) and Norris 
Goff (Abner). That their scripts impart the 


real flavor of life in Arkansas is not surprising. 
Both were residents of Mena in that State long 
before radio snared their fancies. They are heard 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System each 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday night. Their 
program originates in Hollywood, Calif 


> . > 


Tragedy. It is as “Victoria’s most tragic 
week” that Australians speak of the bush fires 
which, in eight broiling days in January, swept 
over the country’s southern State, taking scores 
of lives, leaving at least 1,500 homeless, charring 
forests worth at least one million pounds and 
consuming homes, resorts, and mills worth at 
least one-half million pounds Relief work, 
which started even before the fires were snuffed 
out by cool rains, found Australian Rotarians 
among citizens bringing aid and funds. The 
iob of alleviating the distress is still going on, 
according to advices from ANocus S. MITCHELL, 
of Melbourne, Governor of Rotary District 65, 
and Rotarians are still on that job. Contribu- 
tions from citizens will reach one million dol 
lars, he believes. The cost of rehabilitating the 
area, a task undertaken by the Government, will, 
he adds, of course be enormous 

>. >. 

Seal Sale. With the approach of the Easter 
season comes the now annual bright flood of 
Easter seals for the aid of crippled children. A 
project of the National Society for Crippled 
Children of the United States of America, they 
call public attention to the work being done 
for children and adults crippled by disease or 
accident. The International Society for Crip- 
pled Children, of which Rorarian Paut H. 
Kino, of Detroit, Mich., is president, announces 
the Fourth World Congress of Workers for the 
Crippled. It is to be held in London, England, 
July 16-22, and will be under the joint auspices 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest 


of the International Society and the English 
Central Council for the Care of Cripples. 
. * . 

Cosmopolite. Ten and two-tenths percent 
of the members of the Rotary Club of Long 
Beach, Calif., were born outside of the United 
States. That may not be a record-breaking per- 
centage for the entire Rotary world, the Club 
concedes, but it is nonetheless proud of it and 
deems it a nicely cosmopolitan representation for 
a Club in the United States. Its 15 members 
who were born in other lands came from nine 
different countries. One of them, be it said, was 
born on a boat bound for the New World. 

* * . 

Fairmen. Nineteen hundred and thirty-nine 
is a Fair year for fair. Some 200 exhibitions of 
greater or lesser international scope are being 
held in its 12 months. On the organizing and 
promotional ends of many of them are Ro- 
tarians. Such is the case in several of the four 
great expositions presented photographically on 
pages 39, 40, 41. From August 25 to Septem- 
ber 9, Toronto, Ont., will 
welcome thousands of visi- 
tors to the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition. Twenty- 
one million dollars’ worth 
of lands and buildings will 
be the setting of this vast 
synthesis of art, industry, 
agriculture, international 





display, sports, and carni- 
: val gayety. The president 
George Brigden of the Exhibition is Ro- 

TARIAN GEORGE BRIGDEN, of 
Toronto, and among the officers supporting him 
are several of his fellow Rotary Club members: 
Joun M. MILLar, first vice-president; J. ARDAGH 
ScyTHEs, second vice-president; director, Mor- 
DEN NEILSON; associate directors, JAaMEs C. Ar- 
MER, WILFRID C. KETTLEWELL, ALFRED J. Ro- 


A home for 18 nurses is this cheer- 
ful, comfortable structure, a gift 
Rotarian Dr. and Mrs. W.R. Hutch- 
eson, of Greencastle, Ind., gave to 
their county. The Rotary Club fur- 
nished the parlor at a cost of $300. 





DEN, and Frank E. WaTeRMAN. ELwoop A, 
Hucues, the general manager of the Exhibition, 
is also a Toronto Rotarian. At the helm of 
the Swiss National Exposition as its director is 
RoTaRIAN ARMIN MEILI, a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Zurich. 


* . * 


If you keep your nose to the grindstone rough, 
And hold it down there long enough, 
Pretty soon you will say there is no such thing 
As brooks that ripple and birds that sing; 
Your world will just these three compose, 
Yourself, the stone, and your darned old nose. 


These lines tumbled out of the memory of 
Past Director ARTHUR B. MayHew, of Uvalde, 
Tex., when he read the editorial Where the 
Recluse Loses, in the December, 1938, RoTaRIAN. 
He regrets he doesn’t know who wrote them. 


Adversity, Ha! When Rorartan Epwarp 
Stott, of Philadelphia, Pa., broke his ankle in 
Atlantic City, N. J., he also broke a_perfect- 
attendance record of nine years’ duration. So it 
seemed he had done, at least, for he had to 
“make up” in Atlantic City that day. And he 
did. Four orderlies, an intern, and a nurse took 
him, cot and all, to the meeting 30 blocks away. 


* * * 


As a Body. If the Rotary Club of Lowell, 
Mich., were to pick a sobriquet, it could find 
none more aptly descriptive than “the Club that 
goes places together.”’ Every one of its 28 mem- 
bers attended the last District Conference, and 
intend to repeat that performance at the next 
Conference, which is almost at hand. Also, if 
every member is not in attendance at Rotary’s 
international Convention at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
June—well, it won't be the Club’s fault. 

7 7 + 


Headwaiter’s Day. The talk had turned to 
long attendance records at one of the tables at 


the silver-anniversary meeting of the Rotary 
Club of Nashville, Tenn.—and then someone 
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A waiter takes a bow on his record. 


thought of John Barton, the Negro headwaiter. 
He, it was revealed, hadn't missed serving a meal 
of the Club in 19 years—a record applauded by 
every Nashville Rotarian. And so, to celebrate 
this achievement, the Club obliged Mr. Barton 
to take a bow as he stood between (left and 
right in cut above) Past INTERNATIONAL PREsI 
DENT Witt R. MaAnter, JrR., and current INTER 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT GeorGE C. Hacer, a dis- 
tinguished guest. 
. * * 

In Demand. The Chamber of Commerce 
and the Rotary Club of Lynn, Mass., seem to 
seek the same sort of men. Indeed, each counts 
as members many of the same men. For in- 
stance, 13 of the 22 directors of the Chamber 
are members of the Lynn Club. Makes a bit of 
a problem when one group wants to schedule a 
committee meeting. There's always the neces- 
sity of checking to see whether the personnel is 
scheduled. to attend something in the other 
group. 


* . * 


Great Day. If your Rotary Club has over 
100 members and has ever chalked up a 100- 
percent-attendance meeting, you know the tra- 
vail and also the sheer satisfaction attendant 
to such an achievement. And your applause 
for the Rotary Club of Victoria, B. C., Canada, 
which recently had that experience, will thus be 
vigorous. Of the Club’s 117 members, 113 at- 
tended their own Club. One ‘made up” in 
England, one in the United States, and two in 
Canada. Credit for the great day went to some 
amiable prompting by the Attendance Commit- 
tee of the Club. 
* * * 

Family. Sociologists who, when they speak 
of the modern family, think of a unit of three 
or four peop!te, just don’t know the neighbor- 
hood around Meyersdale, Pa. There, your scribe 
is informed, the large family is the rule, not the 
exception. Evidence is the news, which you 
may have read in your own newspaper some 
weeks ago, that a local minister baptized a fam- 
ily of 17—a father and mother and their 15 
children. That minister was Rev. Samuev D. 
SIGLER, President of the Meyersdale Rotary Club. 
The family is that of Clay H. Murray, a 37- 
year-old Greenville Township farmer, and his 
36-year-old wife. 

* 7 * 

Habit. The thing has almost reduced. itself 
to habit—this matter of the Rotary Club of 
Easton, Pa., winning District attendance tro- 
phies. Every year at seven District Conferences 
has it won the prize for Clubs with 100 to 200 
members—and the Committee on Attendance 
Trophies is just about stumped on what to 
award it next—if it wins again. Its average has 
ranged between 80 and 85 percent. But parts 
of the attendance picture in the Easton Club do 
not share the rosy glow. Five of its members 











49 
who were heading toward long 100 percent rec- vers of t 
ords, each having reached or passed the eight- yovs lik 
year mark, recently suffered illnesses which un uN n 
fortunately shattered their records. 
>. > >. n it hj W . ° ® 

He Well Knows. Sipvey R. Virco has a ‘ ict ‘ 
story. It’s the story of an encouraging hand on his schooling, he found it p t ven t 
a young man’s back The hand is a Rotary ‘ yeca t Rotary ¢ M 
Club; the back, his own. He told the story to paid cost rt t 
the Rotary Club of Springfield, Il]._—his Club— \ ‘ ied its « x } 
just a few weeks ago. He was born, he said, had saved Issa d wit 
in England. When he was 11, his father was the Manchester Club, | 1 New Y 
killed in the World War and left a large family Cit In hi cket wa 
The lad’s bright dreams began to cloud—but ind benefactor to the New York offic 
yust then he learned that a certain member of ot that Rotarian’s concern. No opening in N 
the Rotary Club of Manth« ster wanted to be a York, was told here, but | iwht have on 
“big brother” to the son of a World War vic available in Chicas He t t And th 
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On THE 22 ad OF APRIL 
IN 19'1Q THE ROTARY CLUBS 
OF CLEVELANO ro 
HE 1/930 NVEN Nv} 
TOLEDO, ANDO ELYRIA 
ORGAN! ZED THE OHIO @ 
SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN. FROM THIS 
GREW THE INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR CAIPOLED 
CHILDAEN MANY OFFICERS 
OF WHICH ARE ROTARIANS 
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The world is a great book, of which 


who never stir from home read only a page. 
Augustine 


APRIL 


has 30 days, and with 
it passes on one-third 
of the calendar year. 


they 





j—]9 9, A mee ling 


International open 











3—1917, “Uncle Charl Woodward, of the R Club of 
Indianapolis, Ind., who, at 
Rotarian, is féted on this date by hi vn ( 
10—1939, Rotary Executive ( , ( 
jor a meeting o} three 
13—1939, The Finance Committee of Rot Int ional will 
open a three-day ? gin Ci 
18—1931, Down the gangplank of the S. S. / ( 
All Fools’ Day, a tied up at Capetown, South Africa, steps S$ W. | 
monument to hu- call, current President of Rotary International, for a tour 
man gullibility, en- among Rotary Clubs in this region 
joys almost univer- 19—1868. In a midd J ox-shaped in 
sal observance. In Racine, Wis., tl born on 
India boys dash out this day a Harris b vho wa 
on futile errands; named Paul P. Thirty-seven yea 
in Scotland lads later he called toget in Chi 
“hunt for the cago, Ill., the first Rot Club it 
cuckoo.” And their the world 
North American —1918, The bowling team of the 
contemporaries bite Rotary Club of Cleveland, Ohio 
on rubber bonbons, wins the second annua! interna 
kick brick-ballasted tional Rotary Bowling Contest 
hats. Sheer non- 27—1912, An acquaintanceship test, a 
sense, of course, was 27 years earlier, is suggested 


but one day dedi- this date. It propose 
cated to foolishness member be handed 
is perhaps a true filled by member 
sign of sanity in name the local men 
the human race. All 

the same, tobe wise, 
be wary April 1. 


Total Rotary Clubs in t 


1 list of ZU 


yf the Club ane 





iber who repre 


he world (March 7, 1939) 4,889; 


and the total number of Rotarians (estimated) 205,000. 
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thanks to an exchange of letters between the 
Rotary Clubs of Manchester and Chicas he 
was invited into the homes of many Chicago 
Rotarian Transférred to Springfield, he was 
invited to join the local Rotary Club, an honor 
he deems as one of the happiest in his [it ‘l 
know what part Rotary pla h i Per 
haps he know it better than almost anyon 


nan 


el e one coul 


Family Day. It was Thompson Day in the 
Rotary Club of Knoxville, Tenn At 
could have been so called, for at this particular 





Photo: Knoxville Vews-Sen 


The father has a 22-year headstart. 


meeting the membership honored James I 


Tuompson for his perfect-attendance record of 


almost 22 years, and welcomed his son, ¢ I 
THOMPSON, as a new member. CLUB PRESIDENT 
Dr. W. H. Maclntire did the honors. (Left to 
right in cut above: the President, the goa tting 
dad, the son.) 
> >. . 
Invitation. If your vacation or business 


itinerary leads to, through, or near Shefheld, 
England, be sure to stop at Shefheld’s Royal Vic 
toria Station Hotel one Monday noon. For the 
Rotary Club of Sheffield, which meets there at 
that time, extends to you through this brief no 
tice its cordial invitation to you to do so. Shef 
field Rotarians, writes their Honorable Secretary, 
wish to welcome you as a Club and to proffer 
their hospitality as individuals. The Rotary Club 
luncheon begins at 1 o'clock 

>. > > 

Add: Candidacies. To the list of candida 
cies for Director of Rotary International received 
at Rotary’s Central Office and presented on page 
50 of Tue Rorarian for March, 1939, is here- 
with added the following: Frank PHILLIPs, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., recently announced by the Rotary 
Club of Ithaca. 

> >. * 

Before & After. What difference do 18 
years make? Just consult the two photographs 
at the right—and decide for yourself. The lower 
photo shows the charter members of the Rotary 
Club of Orlando, Fla., in 1920—soon after the 
Club's first regular meeting. In the upper pic 
ture you see the same men in the same order— 
and very nearly in the same postures—as they 
appear today (the photo was taken last Au- 
gust). Some evidence of thinning and bleach 
ing hair and expanding girths, but not much. 
And the trend seems to have been directly away 
from “loud” shirts. Adi the charter members of 
the Club are still living; all are still active in 
business or professions; all but one still live in 
Orlando; and all but six are still active members 


Charter members of the Orlando, 
Fia., Club 18 years ago—and today. 


of the Club. Orlando Rotarians wonder if Fate 
has dealt as gently with the charter member- 
ship of any other Rotary Club as old as theirs 
or older. 


>. * o 


Quarter-Century Clubs. Rotary Clubs 
which are currently celebrating or have recently 
observed their 25th anniversaries include the 
following: Chattanooga, Tenn.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Birmingham, England; Ithaca, N.. Y.; 
Victoria, B. C., Canada; Phoenix, Ariz.; and 
Brooklyn, N. y 2 


* * * 


A Club Is Born. This is a far-from-typical 
story of the birth of a Rotary Club. Through 
it tragedy and ill luck played major roles and 
threatened its happy ending. But the close of 
the drama saw the start of a healthy, vital new 
Rotary Club—at Aiken, S. C. And so the tale 
is well worth telling. Last August Past D1s- 
rrict GovERNOR CARROLL Jones, of Columbia, 
S. C., was appointed Special Representative and 
aimed to organize a Rotary Club at Aiken, a 
city of 6,000 persons. He had to give up be- 
cause of sickness. In November Rotarian Vic- 
ToR Dorr, of Augusta, Ga., took his place. He 
dropped dead a few days later. Rotarian S. W. 
Saye, of the same Club, then became the Spe 
cial Representative, made a survey of Aiken, and 
Now T. WIsur 
THORNHILL, Governor of District 190, in which 
Aiken lies, called on Porter W. CarsweELt, 
Governor of District 165, and asked him to 


died two days afterward. 


“produce” on a challenge he had once made, to 
wit: “‘Anyone wishing a Rotary Club organized 
send two gallons of gas (liquid ) and a dozen 
pencils.” On the day he arrived, Aiken was 
burying two of its prominent townsmen—whuich 
complicated meeting prospective charter mem 
bers. Soon, however, GoveRNoR CARSWELL 
wired to GOVERNOR THORNHILL: “BEN KING is 
President of the Aiken Rotary Club. LE Lanp 
EpMUNDs is Secretary. First meeting will b 
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Golden-wedding-anniversary con 
gratulations to Rotarian and Mrs 
I. W. Hoenshel, West Newton, Pa. 


held . . . May I keep the pencils not used?” 
This was the 13th Rotary Club Rotarian Cars 


WELL has organized. 
- * * 


New Clubs. Hearty congratulations to these 
new Rotary Clubs recently elected to member 


ship in Rotary International: 

Canelones, Uruguay; Valencia, Venezuela; Ce 
darville, Calif.; Grandville, Mich.; Trenque Lau 
quen, Argentina; Caxias, Brazil; Barquisimeto, 
Venezuela; Colon, Cuba; Mandalay, Burma; Moun 
tain City, Tenn.; Davao, The Philippines; Whit 
church, England; Crieff, Scotland; Louisa County, 
Va.; Clifton-Morenci, Ariz.; Troy, Mo.; Bells, 
Tenn.; St. Joseph, La.; Dargaville, New Zealand 
Glostrup, Denmark, Tirnovo, Bulgaria; Evreux, 
France; Uherské Hradisté, Czecho-Slovakia; Buch 
anan, Va.; George West, Tex.; Summit, Miss.; 
Brcko, Yugoslavia; Meziéres-Charleville, France 
Bandjermasin, Netherlands Indies; New Cumber 
land, Pa.; Walton, Ky.; Uberaba, Brazil; Hydera 
bad, India; Maxville, Ont., Canada; Wickenburg, 
Ariz.; Maracay, Venezuela; Stuart, Va.; Carnegie, 
Okla.; Falconer, N. Y.; San Diego, Tex.; Gordo, 
Ala.; Lovington, N. Mex.; Mathews, Va.; Sun 
land-Tujunga, Calif.; Rajkot, India; Bragado, Ar 
gentina; Dundee, N. Y.; Milford, Mich.; Mar 
tinsburg, Pa.; Revere, Mass.; Chadbourn, N. C.; 
Westfield, Mass.; Dublin, Ga.; Cartago, Colombia; 
Brierley Hill, England; Droitwich Spa, England; 
Alamo, Tenn.; Union, W. Va.; Madura, India; 
Bellefonte, Pa.; Dagupan, The Philippines; Parna 
hyba, Brazil; North Hunterdon, N. J.; Belleville, 
Mich.; Brookline, Mass.; Bury St. Edmunds, 
England; Chengtu, China; Tyrone, Pa.; Loja, 
Ecuador; Pitrufquen, Chile; West Norwood, Lon 
don, England; Newark, Del.; Delhi, India. 

—THE MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD 


Photos: T. P. Robinson 
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Rotary 
Around 
the World 


Union of South Africa 
For New Members Only 


Prerorta—Not long does a new member of 
the Rotary Club of Pretoria remain unknown 


to his fellows. On his luncheon badge is afhixed 
for a two-month period a special strip which 
identifies him, and aids older members to be 


come acquainted with him. 
Brazil 
Provide Free Dental Clinic 
Sio Lutz—Children whose teeth are sound 
have a better chance to enjoy good health. To 
make such a worthy goal possible for local chil 
dren, the Rotary Club of Sao Luiz supports a 
free dental clinic. The Club also has established 
and sponsors two night schools for the poor 
ind offers a %-ize to the best primary student. 
Belgium 
7,598 Francs for Charity 
Bruces—Charitable institutions have received 
7,598 Belgian francs which the Rotary Club of 
Bruges raised from the charity gala which it 


organized some time back. 
Japan 


Open Information Office 


Osini1ro—For the benefht of Rotarians as well 
as the convenience of the general public, the 
Rotary Club of Obihiro has opened an infor- 
mation office in a local department store. Every 
facility will be provided to acquaint newcomers 
with industrial, agricultural, and commercial ac 


tivities of the locality. 


Australia 
Provide Tent for Scouts 

NortH SypNEY—Always a busy spot at the 
Boy Scout Jamboree held in Bradfield, Australia, 
recently was the hospitality tent (see cut) pro 
vided by the Rotary Club of North Sydney for 
use of Scouts from overseas. Cooling drinks, 
nuts and fruits, writing facilities, and reading 
tables were provided. One representative of the 








Club President M. ]. Rainsford (left) and Immediate Past President A. D. Mar 
chant (right) welcome a group of boys from the Island of Nauru to the hosp 
tality tent which the Rotary Club of North Sydney, Australia, established for 
use of Scouts from overseas attending the Boy Scout Jamboree held in Bradfield. 


North Sydney Club was always on hand at the 
tent during the 12-da Jamboree, which at 
tracted nearly 10,000 Scouts from every State 


} 1 


in the Commonwealth and twelve other lands. 


Yugoslavia 
Give Funds to Hospital 


ZacreB—In addition to 4,500 dinars which 
the Rotary Club of Zagreb donated to various 
institutions for humanitarian purposes at Christ 
mas time, a further amount of 3,500 dinars 
was placed at the disposal of the State Hospital 


to care for five poor pupils during the year. 


The Philippines 
Raise Funds for Playground 


BacoLop—More. than 1,000 pesos have been 
subscribed in the drive for funds conducted b 
the Rotary Club of Bacolod for a children’s 
playground on the site which the Provincial 


Joard gave to the city of Bacolod. 


China 
Give Aid to Refugees 


SHANGHAI—Suflering among starving refugees 


and wounded civilians in various parts of China 
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They Built Their Own House 
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other needs ha not gone unnotices For 
years the Club has cooperate: vith 


nurse and provided glasses for children 


quire them. Two clinics tor cri d children 


have been held, with 78 casé receiving att 


tion, five of which have had operations and 


Fashioning framework was included 
in the fun 30 Courtenay, B. C., Can 
ada, boys had in erecting a building 
to house their Rotary-sponsored club 
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Weeks before the annual Fiesta de 
los Vaqueros (rodeo to you) Tucson, 
Ariz., Rotarians come to weekly 
luncheons in Western garb. If they 
don't, they are invited to pay a fine. 
W. A. (“Daddy”) Knapp is the of- 
ficial collector, and the finees say ut 
ts a pleasure to pay up. Here he 
1s (below) receiving quarters from 
his fellow Rotarians assessed for 

well, the fun of it. “Daddy” util 
izes a cocktail shaker for a coffer. 


‘ 


hospital treatment. The Club also maintains 


bathhouses at the local pool, providing super- 


vision and swimming instruction 


Chile 


Contest Winners Féted 


VaLparaiso—Six bo ind 14 girls represent- 
ing 20 schools in Valparaiso and Vina del Mar— 
winners of the essay contest conducted by the 
Rotary Club of Valparaiso—wer iwarded a 
trip to Santiago, the capital of Chile, where they 
visited museums and public buildings and were 
received by the President of the Republic, Don 


Pedro Aguirre Cerda 
United States of America 


Provide Teacher for Handicappe d 


Mancuester, N. H.—If crippled and handi 
capped children are unable to get to school to 
carry on their educational development, the ob 
vious program, the Rotary Club of Manchester 
believes, is to arrange to have the advantages 
of education brought to them In line with 
this view, the Club is conducting a 12-week 
project by which a teacher goes to the homes 
if 15 crippled and handicapped persons and to 
the hospital to assist in the education of children 
hospitalized for corrective purposes. Thus the 
Club hopes to focus State attention on a wider 


development of such a program 


Provide 240 Clinic Treatments 


AsHeporo, N. C.—Willingly did those who 
dance help make corrective treatment possible 
or youngsters who can't. From two dancing 
parties which the Rotary Club of Asheboro 
sponsored was obtained $325, which promptly 
found its way to the Club’s fund for Crippled 
Children Work At six clinics held during the 


first halt of the present Rotary year, more than 


240 corrective treatments were provided. 


240 Visitors Go for a Ride 


Miami, Fra.—When 240 visitors in the city 
embarked on the third annual motorcade as 
guests of the Rotary Club of Miami, they sped 

















Photos: Ben D. Gross 


through the Redlands 
vegetable and fruit sec- 
tion, saw thousands ot 
acres of products which 
adorn a nation’s dining 
tables, were given half a bushel of citrus fruits 
apiece. En route the motorists halted at Home 
stead, where the Rotary Club of Homestead 1n 
vited them to share a chicken dinner 


Banquet High-School Semors 

Canton, Pa.—Among the high-light events 
of graduation time which will linger long in 
the minds of those who were recently grad 
uated from the Canton public schools undoubt 
edly will be the banquet at which they were 
guests of the Rotary Club of Canton Also 
present as honored guests were faculty mem 
bers and their ladies. , . . Recently the Club 
sponsored the purchase of a pub!‘ic-address sys 
tem and a recording unit for the Canton public 
schools. Approximately $2,000 has gone for 


the purpose 


Play Host to 432 Rotarians 

Sr. Pererspurc, FLra.—Number | host Club 
of the Rotary world? The Rotary Club of St. 
Petersburg lays claim to that distinction—and 
further support to that stand comes to hand 
with the tidings that when Roger W. Babson, 
distinguished economist, addressed the Club re- 
cently, it played host to 432 visiting Rotarians 
from 32 States in the United States and from 
three other lands—Canada, England, South 
Africa. More than 1,500 non-Rotarians crowded 
hallways, stairways (see cut), and lobbies of the 
meeting place to listen to the address through 
a public-address system. 


A Talk Spans an Ocean 

GREENSBURG, IND.—When a member ot the 
Rotary Club of Greensburg related to his fellow 
members how Christmas was celebrated in Eng- 
land when he was a boy, that wasn’t the end 
of the matter. The summary of his talk, re- 
ported in a local newspaper, found its way 
into the hands of the Rotary Club of Windsor, 
England, where it was read in open meeting. 


Stairs, too, were crowded on that 
recent day when the visiting-Rotar- 
ian list of the Rotary Club of St. 
Petersburg, Fla., hit the 432 mark. 
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Not long after came a letter to the Greensbury 
Club congratulating its member on the ac 
curacy of his account. 


30 Lands ‘Represented’ at Party 

KINGFISHER, OKLA.—When the Rotary Club 
of Kingfisher held a ladies’ night party recent! 
it gave it a valentine motif, and introduced its 
guests to the craftsmanship of other lands b 
presenting gifts which had been made in 30 
countries of the Rotary world. Each Rotarian 
drew a gift and graciously presented it to his 
‘valentine.”’ 


Promote Varied Activities 

ELizaBETH City, N. C.—Rotarians in Eliza 
beth City carry on a well-rounded program 
Last year they donated $50 both to the Boys 
Club and to the Salvation Army anc 


also . ai 
ranged loans totalling $700 from the Club’s ed 
ucational fund. It sponsored a fall festival o! 
entertainment and a series of programs in Inte: 
national Service. 


Community Park Provided 
Manteo, N. C.—Children have somewher« 


to play in Manteo. The Rotary Club of Man 
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teo saw to that when it purchased and set up 
a community park. But it helps children in 
other ways, too. Cooperating with the Parent- 
Teacher Association, it sponsors a school lunch- 
room that serves about 80 children daily. 


Intercity Greup View Dam 

Eighteen Rotary Clubs in District 107 were 
represented in a ground-spanning all-District in- 
tercity meeting recently under the sponsorship 
of the Rotary Club of Vernon, Calif., and ar- 
ranged by the Boulder City and Las Vegas, Nev., 
Rotary Clubs. A special train bore a delegation 
from Los Angeles to Las Vegas, from where all 
Rotarians were conveyed by motorcar to Boulder 
City to make a tour of Boulder Dam (see cut) 
and the power house connected therewith. After 
a barbecue luncheon and a ride on a dam-formed 
artificial lake, the Rotarians were returned by 
car to Las Vegas for a banquet at which 250 
people pulled up their chairs. In addition to 
members from Clubs in District 107, there were 
Rotarians from Oregon, Washington, Indiana, 
and Illinois. 


Rotarians Look at ‘Themselves’ 

CLarion, Iowa—So that members of the Ro 
tary Club of Clarion might see themselves as 
others see them, but in a greatly exaggerated, 
fun-provoking form, their ladies “took over’ one 
evening recently. Wearing their husbands’ 
luncheon badges, they staged a “mock lunch- 
eon,” filled merrily but capably officers’ and 
Committee Chairmen’s posts, provided an eve- 
ning of laugh-fetching amusement, learned 
much about Rotary and its Objects in prepara- 
tion for the unique program. 


Initiate Community Aids 

UNIONVILLE, Mo.—Well rounded is the Com- 
munity Service program of the Rotary Club of 
Unionville, a town whose inhabitants total less 
than 2,000. Listed among its achievements are 
the promotion of a high-school addition, a city 
reservoir, a ten-acre park, and the county agri- 
cultural show; the entertaining of high-school 
graduates and eighth graders; sponsorship of a 
Boy Scout organization; aid to 4-H Clubs; and 
a deeper interest in the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency. 


Gilroy—Not San Jose 

Garb'ed indeed were the typewriter keys ol 
the scribe who in the February Rotarian cap 
tioned the home town of Rotarian R. G. Fowler 
as San Jose, Calif. Of course, as everyone knows 
who has followed the illustrious career of this 
pioneer aviator, the first to span the United 
States by air, he resides in Gilroy, Calif., where 
he was born, and where he is an honorary mem 
ber of the Rotary C!ub. It was on his first 
transcontinental flight that he landed his plane 
at Yuma, Ariz., an event which the Rotary Club 


of Yuma has commemorated with a monument, 


is related in the erroneous caption. 


Newsbound with the Rotary cam- 
era (from top down): Proceeds from 
the annual minstrel show given by 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., Rotarians help 
bolster their Sunshine Fund. 

Signs of codperation among service 
clubs in Ossining, N. Y.... The 
Kochi, Japan, Rotary Club celebrates 
its charter night. . . . Potent part of 
the recent intercity meeting of Ro- 
tary Clubs in District 107 was a 20- 
mile motor tour to Boulder Dam. 
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Ban House-to-House Selling? 


Yes !—Says S. S. Hoover 


| Continued from page 26| 


selling may properly be designated as a 
nuisance, and that the ordinance is a 
reasonable exercise of police power and 
not in contravention of the Constitution.* 

Right at the start, let’s get the tacts 
about this ordinance straight. There has 
been much misunderstanding and some 
wilful misrepresentation. It has been 
said, for example, that the ordinance was 
inspired by local merchants who saw a 
menace to their business in itinerant 
salesmen. That is not true. The ordi- 
nance was adopted at the request of 
numerous private residents who were ex- 
ceedingly annoyed by repeated uninvited 
visitations such as that described above, 
and who asked for a “law” against it. 
They, and not the local merchants, in- 
spired the ordinance. 

Now, what about the ordinance itself, 
in theorvy and in practice? There are 
many reasons why it is fair and just. 

Disregard for the moment the manu- 
facturers who dispose of their commodi- 
ties by so-called direct-selling methods. 
Think of the average citizen. Some sales- 
man comes “barging in” on his privacy 

uninvited and unwanted—a salesman, 
mind you, schooled to high-pressure tac- 
tics, who in many instances is urged by 
inference, if not overtly, by his employ- 
ers to believe that to accept the prospect’s 
“No” at its face value, or under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, is a weakness. He 
is schooled to disregard the amenities 
and to hold that “nerviness” pays. 
Through good nature and unwillingness 
to be rude, many of the people he calls 
on find themselves overborne by these 
tactics. They make a small down pay- 
ment, often as the only way they see to 
get rid of him, and they “sign on the 
dotted line,” thinking nothing of it, but 
learning later that they have signed a 
contract note calling for further future 
payments. And after the salesman goes, 
they find that they are in for it; often 
they have to accept something they didn’t 
really want and perhaps couldn’t afford. 

This is a fair description of the man- 
ner in which many house-to-house can- 
vassers make their sales. If such in- 
trusions were rare, it might not be so 
bad. But salesmen of the doorbell variety 
have increased in number like grasshop- 


* The case in which this decision was rendered 
was taken on appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, but on March 1, 1937, that court 
entered an order dismissing the appeal “for the 
want of substantial Federal question.’’ For the 
complete text of the Green River Ordinance, see 
box on page 26. 


pers, and they appear at the average door 
often at the rate of several a day. 

Now, there is certainly no urgent social 
need for salesmanship of this kind. In 
the old days of bad roads and far-scat- 
tered stores, it was often a real conven- 
ience to have a travelling trader come to 
the door once in a while. But today 
virtually every community is served by 
modern mercantile establishments that 
either carry or can and will obtain prac- 
tically any article any customer needs. 
Furthermore, the local merchant is a 
part of the community, and stands be- 
hind the goods he sells. He must. The 
goodwill of the people is his bread and 
butter. The transient merchant, how- 
ever, sells in the morning and may be 
gone by night, and if what he sells turns 
out to be worthless, the housewife has 
to keep it and like it. So, while this 
ordinance was passed to deal with a pub- 
lic nuisance, it also protects our citizens 
from the unscrupulous “fly-by-nights.” 
We feel it is only right that the busi- 
ness of the community should be handled 
through the institutions that make our 
communities possible: the people who 
employ local labor, pay taxes, and help 
maintain the schools and churches. 


Th Business Research Bureau of the 
University of South Dakota made a sur- 
vey of the public reaction to house-to- 
house canvassers and published the re- 
sults in June, 1938. Among the findings 
were these: “pity” was by far the com- 
monest reason for buying from doorbell 
salesmen; the great majority interviewed 
preferred to patronize local dealers; 60 
percent were in favor of an ordinance 
against such salesmen; at least half re- 
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sented high-pressure methods. And yet 
69.3 percent of those interviewed ad- 
mitted that they occasionally did buy 
from house-to-house canvassers, indi-ai- 
ing, in the words of the report, that 
“they cannot resist itinerant merchants.” 

Understand, we have no quarrel with 
established and reputable concerns that 
dispose of their wares by dignified and 
reliable direct selling, and perform a real 
service that people really want. But the 
number of these, compared with the “fly- 
by-nights,” is small, and we feel that it 
is even to their own best interests to dis- 
sociate themselves from an outmoded 
business method, and to dispose of their 
products through regular channels. 

Some such concerns, I know, have in- 
sisted that direct selling is cheaper. There 
is good reason to doubt this. And even 
if it is true, certainly the public has not 
benefited by the alleged cheapness. For 
goods bought from the doorbell sales- 
man are usually higher in price. 

Since the Green River Ordinance was 
passed, many States have passed so-called 
fair-practice laws. The ordinance is in 
close accord with their spirit and intent. 

Some people opposed to the ordinance 
have said that it works a hardship on 
local merchants. 
say, from demonstrating certain items 
right in the home. This is not true, as 
the ordinance explicitly legislates against 
solicitors who come to the door, “not hav- 
ing been requested or invited to do so.” 
Local merchants find it easy enough to 
get such an invitation, if they really want 
it. But, on the whole, our merchants 
have found it distinctly to their advan- 
tage to have the housewife or prospec- 
tive buyer call at their places of busiress 
for such demonstrations. She sees other 
goods, too, when she calls, and often buys 
more than she would in her own home. 

Another argument commonly urged 
against the ordinance is that it works a 
hardship on local produce merchants and 


It prevents them, they 


Green River, Wyo., where originated the widely known ordinance for banning 
of house-to-house salesmen, lies in an area noted for sheep raising and minerals. 
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truck farmers who ordinarily sell direct 
to the homes. I cannot say how it might 
be elsewhere, of course, but this is not 
so in Green River. We have dairymen, 
truck ranchers, and 
others who dispose of their products in 


They have 


farmers, poultry 


our community every day. 
their regular customers. There is noth- 
ing in the law to prevent their serving 
them. They are invited tradesmen. 

All in all, after seven years’ experience 
with this ordinance Green River is well 
disposed to it and means to keep it in 
Private citizens are well pleased 

They know they can enjoy the 


force. 
with it. 
privacy of their homes with no threat 
of intrusion from some uninvited and 
annoyingly persistent salesman. 

Local merchants are well pleased with 
it. Their sales have increased. 

City officials are pleased with it, and 
enforce it strictly, because they see that 
it protects private citizens and local busi- 
ness institutions. And that is the funda- 
mental duty of effective government. 


I. would be unfair to fail to mention 
the people who are not pleased with the 
ordinance. These, naturally, are the 
manufacturers of products which are now 
sold extensively from door to door. They 
banded together and tried to kill the 
ordinance by legal means. That failed. 
Then they inspired a series of articles, 
which were rather widely published, 
holding up to ridicule the town of Green 
River in general, and the “city fathers” 
in particular. Propaganda is often used 
as a method of winning battles by con- 
fusing issues. The people of Green 
River, however, have not allowed them 
selves to become confused. 

Publications have appeared, and no 
doubt have been disseminated widely, 
quoting decisions by various State courts 
which purportedly have ruled the Green 
River Ordinance unconstitutional. This 
is misleading. The decisions are cor- 
rectly quoted, of course; but the ordi- 
nances held unconstitutional, when ex- 
amined, are never found to be exact 
duplicates of the Green River Ordinance. 
They are the ordinances of other com- 
munities, patterned in general, perhaps, 
upon the Green River Ordinance, but 
changed in some way to suit some spe- 
cial situation in those communities. Usu- 
ally the difficulty comes when the ordi- 
nance is written to favor some salesmen 
and to discriminate against others. If 
you try by law to permit certain sales- 
men to make a house-to-house canvass, 
while at the same time preventing others 
from doing so, you kill the purpose for 
which the ordinance was drawn, and get 
on wholly unsound ground legally. 


The town of Green River has nothing 
to gain or lose by the adoption or non- 
adoption of the Green River Ordinance 
by other towns and cities. Nevertheless, 
since we pioneered in this type ol legis- 
lation, and since it has been a matter of 
very wide interest, we have been asked 
to furnish hundreds of copies of the or 
dinance to cities and towns in every 
We have 


never asked any other city or town to 


State, and we have done so. 


adopt the ordinance. We are not mis 
sionaries. But our own experience does 
convince us that communities harassed 


by the canvasser nuisance can abate it 


today’s newest motor cars. Swanky, too. 


The Wilson Strata-Face—a stylish interpretation of 
modern functional design—the “theme center’’ of woods. 
Everything about these two Wilson models, including 
a smart, slip-stream beauty that will captivate you, and 
True-Temper Steel Shafts with the Wilson “Reminder” 


Grip, is the last word—at popular prices. 


Don’t failto see the Wilson Aerflo and Strata-Face woods 
at your Pro Shop. They will unquestionably be the big- 


gest news in golf equipment this season. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, New Yor’: cnd other leading cities 
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TWO VALUES 


It’s WILSON Today in Sports Equipment 


For 1939 Wilson offers you two improved mod- 
els in woods—values that can’t be duplicated. 
The Wilson Aerflo—Gallagher Turf Rider Model—as 


modern and practical as the steering-column gearshift on 


Diagram No. 2 illustrates what happens to the line of the 
face in a club that falls away, as it actually sets upon the 
ground. Now the line C-D, which designates the section 
which would be cut away in a club that fell off towards the 
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in the way we have done. And we are 

concerned that the truth about the or 

dinance in its home town be known. 
The ordinance was never designed to 


} , 
restrain trace. It was never designed to 


prevent manutacturers from selling their 
commodities in our communities. We 
want the opportunity to buy those com 
know that 
proht may result from their selling and 


T he one real 


modities, and we mutual 


our buying. reason for the 
ordinance was the desire to abate a prac 
tice that had become a positive nuisance 
to our citizens in their homes. It has 


achieved that purpose very 
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Diagram No. 1 shows new im- 
proved type of Wilson wood head 
design. Practically no falling off 
on the sole from front to back. 
Line A-B represents turf line. Line 
C-D designates part of the club 
which would be cut away if the 
sole actually fell back, which is 
often the case in ordinary woods. 
Note that line of face slants back to 
an angle of only 9° in relation toa 
line that is vertical with the ground. 

Wilson Aerflo and Strata-Face 
models built upon this improved 
princivle of design (namely a 
min‘mum of drop off from front to 
back ) assure the golfer of a mini- 
mum of error in setting the club 
head in correct relationship to 
the ball. 
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backisthe same asthe ground 
line. The old sole line is now 
shown as the dotted line A-B 
in this figure. This gives you 
an idea of what happens to 
the face angle of a club that 
falls away. Face angle meas- 
ures 14° in relation to a line 
8 that is vertical with the 
ground, 
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Ban House-to-House Selling? 


No!—Says Herbert J. Taylor 
| Continued from page 27 | 


economic service, but also the social 
value of door-to-door selling. Take life 
insurance, for example. It is a standing 
axiom that life insurance is not bought, it 
is sold. Suppose that you carried only 
that life insurance which you purchased 
wholly upon your own initiative by go- 
ing to an office where you could buy it. 
How much would you have? Probably 
not even half so much as you have to- 
day, yet you and everyone recognize the 
vital importance of making provision 
for the security of those you love. 

Consider also the contribution that di- 
rect selling makes to the progress of 
civilization by introducing new products. 
Since the early years of the industrial 
revolution, inventors and manufacturers 
have resorted to this method of merchan- 
dising. The man who first made can 
openers is said to have tried selling them 
in stores, but without success. Then he 
turned to house-to-house _ solicitation. 
Soon customers demanded that retail 
stores keep them in stock. 

Perhaps the importance of this form of 
promotion and advertising—which costs 
the local merchant nothing—is nowhere 
more apparent than in the develop- 
ment of equipment and appliances 
which literally have abolished the 
drudgery of housekeeping. Oil 
burners, vacuum sweepers, electric 
washing machines and ironers, and 
refrigerators were introduced by 
door-to-door salesmen. When the 
public was convinced of the desir- 
ability of the new equipment, it in- 
sisted that retail firms make them 
available—which the latter did to 
their profit. 

To illustrate this development, 
let me touch briefly on the business 
I know the most about—the one in 
which I’m now engaged. We sell 
heavy cast aluminum waterless uten- 
sils. When the man who devel- 
oped them originally attempted to 
sell them in Detroit stores, he failed. 
So he developed a novel idea used 
by a multitude of salesmen. Each 
one first induced a housewife or 
church or some group to let him 
entertain a number of housewives at 
luncheon. He provided the food, cooked 
it in his utensils, gave a talk on water- 
less cookery. Thus, when he called at 
the home of his prospect later, he had a 
better-than-ordinary chance to make a 
sale for she already had eaten food cooked 


by his method and listened to an expla- 
nation of how it was done. 

The business prospered mightily, and 
so did the salesmen. Then, eariy in the 
depression, it bogged down. To some it 
seemed that the firm had overstayed the 
most advantageous period for direct sell- 
ing. But meanwhile millions of house- 
wives in the United States had become 
educated to the merits of waterless cook- 
ery. Aware of this, we revamped our 
distribution program and today are do- 
ing several millions of dollars’ annual 
volume through department, furniture, 
and other retail stores, some of which 
invite housewives to tree luncheons, 
while others do their business entirely 
on the selling floor. 

So much for a close-up of one firm in 
the aluminum industry, an industry 
which, incidentally, has sold 150 million 
dollars’ worth of cooking utensils by di- 
rect selling. Did the door-to-door sales- 
men help the housewife? Of course he 
did, for he introduced her to a product 
which she was unwilling to accept until 
argument and demonstration proved its 
merit. But it also helped the merchant, 
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“Sure, business is picking up, Boss. I got six 
pounds more waste than I did last Saturday.” 


for today he is selling heavy cast alu- 
minum because direct selling made it 
popular. 

Subtract from our American economy 


the products now widely used which got: 


their start by house-to-house selling, and 
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what would happen? I believe that busi- 
ness would be paralyzed, that we would 
have a panic. Yet those who sponsor 
or.linances to stamp out direct selling are 
erecting barriers which will make the 
introduction of products as yet not in- 
vented or developed increasingly difficult, 
if not impossible. These new products 
may improve the standard of living and 
provide opportunities for employment. 
Of course, if one believes that everything 
worth while already has been invented 
and that the world as it stands today is 
finished rather than still in the making, 
then probably there is some justification 
for laws banning direct selling. 

The housewife in particular and the 
public in general benefit by house-to- 
house selling, but what about the seller 
himself? 

In an era of widespread unemploy- 
ment, we should, I think, at least hesitate 
before sponsoring restrictive laws which 
if universally adopted would wipe out 
the jobs of 200,000 full-time and_part- 
time door-to-door sellers. Furthermore, 
it has been estimated by one authority 
that more than one million people, in- 
cluding salesmen, office and supervisory 
workers, and factory employees depend 
upon this method of distribution for all 
or part of their livelihoods—a fact of no 
slight importance. 

After all, just who are these direct sell- 
ers? Why, some of them are your 
neighbors, for 75 percent of them 
live in the communities in which 
they sell. The money they earn 
pays for gasoline, meals, and other 
goods from local merchants. A few 
are youngsters earning a little spend- 
ing money or college students try- 
ing to work their way through col- 
lege, but most of them are adults 
who depend upon their commissions 
for their food, clothing, and shelter. 
Among them are widows, former 
bank clerks, automobile mechanics, 
steel workers, and many others who 
sell groceries, vegetables, brushes, 
and all manner of merchandise at 
the point of consumption. Perhaps 
some of them would prefer to be on 
a pay roll and to get a check regu- 
larly, but, unable to connect with a 
regular job, they have taken up di- 
rect selling. Certainly from the 
standpoint of the community it is 
better to have them working out 
their difficulties thus than to have 

them fall back upon the public purse to 

supply their needs. 

Experience in direct selling is invalu- 
able training as well as a source of in- 
come to those who accept it as an oppor- 
tunity to develop poise, initiative, and 
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other qualities which help one to adjust 
to realities. Many successful business- 


their start in door-to- 


It might have been in 


men have got 
door selling. 

soliciting customers for a weekly maga- 
Or 


it might have been by working their way 


zine route or selling farm products. 


through college by selling books or cook- 


ing utensils. 


Cots P. HUNTINGTON was a 
Yankee peddler—precursor of the mod- 
ern house-to-house salesmen—while lay- 
ing the foundation for a career as a rail- 
road builder. B. T. Babb:tt, whose soap 
advertising adorned an astonishing num- 
ber of billboards in my youth, started in 
the same way. Bruce Barton, writer, ad- 
vertising man, and now a member of 
Congress, sold aluminum cooking uten- 
sils in college vacation time. A scientist 
whose name is known the world around 
made all his college expenses by door-to- 
door selling of books. And many others 
might be listed. 

No one denies, of course, that just as 
we have a few quack doctors and a few 
shyster lawyers, we also have a few tran- 
sient salesmen—‘‘fly-by-night peddlers” 
who occasionally dupe the more gullible 
customers. However, it seems decidedly 
unfair to discriminate against all direct 
sellers because one in 20 may be unscrup- 
ulous. Is it not more sensible and prac- 
tical to prosecute racketeer salesmen by 
enforcing laws applying to all crooks? 

Besides, just how much do these tren- 
sient salesmen sell? Very little, for 85 
percent of the sales made at the front 
door are made by 15 percent of the sell- 
ers—decent, hard-working, conscientious 
men and women who usually live in the 
communities in which they operate. The 
remaining 15 percent of selling volume 
comes from many different types of rep- 
resentatives, some of them beginners and 
some of them persons who never will 
sell successfully. Consequently, the tran- 
sient salesman—whom opponents of 
house-to-house selling describe as typical 
—actually is rare. 

When all is said and done, there seems 
little justification for the adoption of city 
ordinances banning direct selling. Laws 
prohibiting all uninvited calls of sales- 
men at homes interfere with the personal 
freedom of the housewife to buy either 
new or established products when and 
where she chooses. They also deny more 
than one million people the right to 
make a living by manufacturing and 
selling goods bought at the front door. 
They injure the merchant himself, for 
the direct seller actually is an advance 
agent publicizing goods which the mer- 
chant eventually may sell. Indeed. the 


alert merchant has it within his power 
to offer any service or product which the 
house-to-house salesmen may sell. 

Note, too, the difficulties to be en- 
countered in enforcing such laws. Either 
authorities will have to look the other 
way, or else they will prevent or penalize 
the normal sales of local automobile deal- 
ers, insurance field men, public-utility 
representatives, and even farmers who al- 
ways are welcome when they come to 
town as buyers rather than sellers. If 
rigidly enforced, such ordinances would 
interfere also with the contacts between 
merchants and representatives of whole- 
sales firms with which they willingly or 
unwillingly may do business. Imagine 
a cruising car picking up a 15-year-old 
high-school girl for attempting to sell 
Yet, if the 
law plays favorites, winking its eye, it 


tickets for the junior play! 


will be held in contempt as will other 
laws. 

Consequently, it is not surprising that 
several States already have invalidated 
these ordinances on the obvious grounds 
of unconstitutionality, for they discrim- 
inate against certain individuals. In a 
large number of communities, the law 
excluding direct sellers has been repealed 
after a few months’ trial—usually at the 
behest of local merchants who led the 
fight against it after they saw that it 
didn’t work fairly or practically. In some 
towns where it has been submitted to 
popular vote, it has been beaten badly, 
the merchants and local editors of broad 
vision leading the campaign against it. 


i. IS easy to think of your town or 
city as an economic unit; actually it is 
nothing of the sort, for it depends on the 
rest of the county and state and nation. 
As a matter of fact, Green River, Wyom- 
ing, where the current wave of local 
legislation against house-to-house selling 
originated, is chiefly dependent for its in- 
come on the employment supplied by a 
transcontinental railroad. Hence, its ef- 


fort to insulate itself and its business 
would seriously damage the town if the 
shut-off valve worked in both directions. 

Consider the facts. Here is an ordi- 
nance which attempts to get a commer- 
cial advantage without due regard either 
to the interests of the consumer or the 
rights of the seller. It obstructs an or- 
derly, established, value-proved method 
of marketing, attempting to benefit the 
local merchant at the expense of the di- 
rect seller. And actually it harms not 
only the housewife and the house-to- 
house salesman, but also the merchant 
himself. Hence, can we say that such a 
law is fair or just or desirable? The facts, 


I believe, prove that we cannot. 
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DOES YOUR LIBRARY RECEIVE 
“THE ROTARIAN’’? 


More than 4,000 libraries and schools re 


ceive Rotary’s magazine every month 
through the courtesy of Rotarians and 
Rotary Clubs. Does yours? Here is the 
best way of giving to the public the in 
formation contained in these columns 


Subscriptions are $1.50 the year (U.S 
and Canada). When ordering, write di 
rectly to THE ROTARIAN, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 








Don’t throw shirts away 
when collars get ragged 


Buy Replacement Collars in broadcloth 
(white only). Rip off the old collar and 
stitch on the new—makes shirts like new 
Easy to do. Price $2 per dozen. $1 for 
five 


Sample collar 25c. 


Give collar 


size 


Troy 
Novelty Co. 
29 Union $t. 
Troy, N.Y. 


LITTLE BLACK AND WHITE CUTS 


(inexpensive) add zip and verve to text for smal! 

ads, circulars, letters, announcements, house organs, 

blotters, etc. Send your address, 

Harper’s, 283-e E. Spring St., Columbus, Ohio 
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All Our Main Streets 


| Continued from page 20} 


window dressing, into all forms of adver- 
tising, and now along with national ad- 
vertising has gone into radio. An inter- 
esting by-product of better presentation 
of goods is better backgrounds, stores of 
real beauty, such as can be seen in a 
growing number of cities. 

Today the department store is accepted 
as a matter of course. Few can remem- 
ber that it was once bitterly hated, vio- 
lently contested. But it remained and 
grew and taught Main Street new lessons 
in merchandising, goods display, window 
dressing, and advertising. The next 
menace was the mail-order concern. 
Again Main Street was up in arms, furi- 
ous to be compelled to abandon its slow 
pace and learn new methods. Again 
legislation was invoked to eject the in- 
truder, and again progress triumphed. 
Now the mail-order house has followed 
its catalogue into the business district 
and established its own retail stores. 

Such innovators, like the chains, are 
improved machines for selling goods, dis- 
placing the old unscientific, hand-to- 
mouth methods that had prevailed since 
pioneer times.* They bear the same rela- 
tion to outmoded storekeeping that the 
linotype does to hand setting or the air- 
brush to hand painting. All innovations 
have been fought by conservatives—the 
typewriter, the telephone, the adding ma- 
chine. The cash register was originally 
planned to make bartenders honest—and 
did they squeal! 

Just as great has been the amelioration 
in manners and morals. In pioneer days 
the lack of money made barter necessary 
with plenty of scope for bargaining, a 
battle of wits. You sometimes see ves- 
tiges of it today when an old motorcar 
is traded in. Caveat emptor, let the buyer 
beware, was a safe rule to follow then. 
A fair price, and the same price to all, 
is one great evolution of retail trade. 

The foundations of our interstate com- 
merce were laid by the peddlers, those 
insinuating scamps who followed the 
road with packs on their backs from 
colonial times down to the Civil War. 
The tin peddler who traded bright new 
kitchen utensils for old rags survived into 
my own boyhood. The articles that filled 
their packs came to be known as Yankee 
notions, and the peculiar tactics by which 
they overcame sales resistance as Yankee 
tricks. Probably no spice peddler ever 
carried wooden nutmegs, but the word 
became a symbol. One hears of shoe- 


*See Shackle the Chain Store?, the debate-of- 
the-month, by Wright Patman and Godfrey M. 
Lebhar, Tue Rorartan, February, 1939. 


peg oats, oakleaf cigars, and basswood 
hams, as well as watered rum, sanded 
sugar, and dampened tobacco. 

The storekeepers who took over and 
carried on the work of the peddlers in- 
herited the tradition that in trade, as in 
love and war, any trick was fair. Sharp 
practice was taken for granted, and even 
applauded. The drummer worked off 
damaged goods on the dealer, and the 
dealer worked them off on the consumer. 
Everybody entered into the spirit of the 
game, and the outcome furnished con- 
versation and anecdotes. Of course, there 
were honest merchants, but even the 
most punctilious contented himself with 
rendering 100 cents to the dollar. He 
refrained from cheating his customer; 
but if the customer insisted on cheating 
himself, that was his own lookout. 


Enter almost any shop now and you 
will find prices plainly marked. That 
was not true 50 years ago. Then goods 
were tagged with mysterious symbols in- 
telligible only to the proprietor and his 
clerks. Those symbols—each store had its 
own code—indicated the cost, or the low- 
est price at which the article could be 
sold—but not the selling price. The 
salesman was expected to get as much 
over and above the bedrock upset price 
as he was able. The higher the price, 
the better the salesman. Each sale was 
a haggle, and it must be confessed that 
frequently the customer entered the 
game with as much gusto as the sales- 
man. The result was that no two pur- 
chasers paid the same price for the same 
article, and all but the shrewdest paid 
too much. Also, a sale was a sale; there 
was no trading back. The modern idea 
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that a sale which costs the store the cus- 
tomer’s future business is a loss, no mat- 
ter what the profit, was unknown. 

The word “cheapening” was a syn- 
onym for bargaining or shopping. “He 
was cheapening a suit” meant he was 
beating down the price. It was wel! 
understood. No one but an easy mark 
accepted the first price asked; nobody but 
the seller knew how little he would fin- 
ally accept. 

Eventually merchants realized that the 
best way to sell goods was to establish 
goodwill. The new conception of adver 
tising demanded they have a worth-while 
story to tell. Thus was the secret price 
abolished, the “one-price clothier” born; 
“All garments plainly marked.” A. T. 
Stewart, predecessor of John Wana- 
maker, was probably the first to inaugu- 
rate this reform. The idea spread from 
town to town and brought other reforms. 

The process went on, as service was 
added to service. Unsatisfactory goods 
were exchanged or money refunded. A 
new morale emerged, and the customer, 
instead of marshalling all his faculties to 
keep from being stung, was protected 
against even his own errors of judgment. 
“The customer is right” became a slo- 
gan. Fair dealing, honesty, all cards on 
the table, is the policy of successful stores 
today, to which have been added cour- 
tesy, good manners, the smile that wins. 
Other evils have arisen, such as _price- 
cutting loss leaders, too vast to be dis- 
cussed here and still in process of solu- 
tion, nor is retail selling wholly free from 
crookedness yet, but the morals and man- 
ners of Main Street have steadily im- 
proved, through competition, advertising, 
and the realization that the only profit- 
able trade is the trade that comes back. 
As Emerson observed more than 75 years 
ago: “After all, the greatest meliorator 
of the world is selfish huckstering trade.” 


“Goodness, that salesman was right, Joe. We have got a good set of brakes!” 
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Independence—at Last! 


By J. Garrett 


Qo DAY I'm going to take an 
automobile trip and stop as often as | 
ant. Of course, I shall be the driver; 
otherwise I shall be entering the car with 
preparations for a transcontinental 
nonstop flight. 

I’m going to stop at all hooked-rug 
exhibits (if only to inquire the price), 
at roadside markets where I'll buy juicy 
red apples at the first fruit stand instead 
of going on and on past one and then 
another until I’ve passed the Apple Belt. 
If I see a strange flower as I drive along, 
I’m going to stop right there and find out 
what kind it is. How I shall enjoy stop- 
ping when I’m hungry! My mealtimes 
won't be aggravatingly pushed ahead 
until the speedometer registers the proper 
number of miles for lunch. 

Another thing I’m going to stop to do 
is to read the historical signs—at least 
a few. The placing of these may keep 
historical societies alive, but heretofore, 
other than “There’s another sign. Some- 
thing must have happened here,” these 
messages have been as secret as the Ark 
of the Covenant. Any timid suggestion 
to stop has been throttled with “We're 
past it now. Anyway, we've got to keep 
moving. We can’t stop to look at every- 
thing!” 

I shall have a regular debauch of stop- 
ping—in a shady grove for a nap; at a 
gaudy, mustard-smeared stand for a 
hamburger; at a pump for a drink before 
my tongue hangs out with thirst; at post- 
ofices to mail cards in every town if I 
wish; in quarries and dumps for speci- 
mens; in sequestered streets to speak to 
that cousin of Great-Aunt Sarah; at com- 
fort stations; at souvenir stores, pottery 
displays, antique dealers, and basket and 
Indian-blanket exhibits. 

I shall view majestic panoramas in 
other than one frantic neck-twist. I’m 
going to drink fresh cider out of mugs 
at the farmers’ wayside markets, and 
buy combs and combs of pure clover 
honey. 

I'm going to make more stops than a 
hurried driver in heavy traffic or a dol- 
lar watch. The joy of stopping when | 
want and where I want without logic, 
filibuster, argument, or hurry! 

I probably shan’t get very far so far 
as actual mileage is concerned. I won't 
be able to boast of crossing the continent 
in three days; a résumé of my trip will 
not contain the number of miles I drove 


without stopping except for gas. (That 
reminds me—that’s another thing I must 
stop for.) 

But I shall know many of the interest 


ing places along the road. T’il know that 


the highway scenery is more than a blur. 


My clenched hands will not have to be 


chiselled off the wheel; my legs will not 
have to be pounded into circulation; and 
I Suatt Have Sroprep! 
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225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Next Week, 
EAST LYNNE’/ 


RAMA is no longer confined to the theatre. In the 
modern photo studio lighting is used in its subtle 
forms to dramatize merchandise of all kinds. The 
pictorial results show the salient features of the product 
to its best advantage. To preserve the delicate gradation 


] 


and modulation of tone values in the halftone demands 
the highest skill of the photo-engraving craft—the kind 
of skill on which BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY has 
built its long reputation. 

We are equipped to assume undivided responsibility for 
your problems in photography, art and photo-engraving, 
whether in black and white or color. Let BARNES- 
CROSBY COMPANY serve you on your next mailing 
piece or illustrated advertising. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


PHOTO ENGRAVINGS @ COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
2 TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7600 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


[Continued from page 4| 


Emporians believe they do—it is because of 


till White. He brings to Rotary all the differ- 
ent foods he has at home, and that is a great 
variety, for in their travels over the world Mr. 
and Mrs. White pay as much attention to the 
food as to the scenery. They bring home as 
many recipes as the average tourist does snap 
shots or picture poste urds. And sooner or later 


e tried out on the Emporia Club. 


these foods a 

Bill White mentioned in his article how he 
was opposed to long tables at Rotary Club 
luncheons, and how he had the hotel man seat 
us at tables for eight. But he didn’t say that the 
first time this plan was tried, the Rotarians—or 


most of them—avoided the head of the table. 
Several times the waitresses had to stand and 
serve from the vacant places. Again Mr. White 
pulled another trick out of his bag and told 
the waitresses to keep the plates and food out 
of sight until everyone was seated. Then the 
waitresses placed the dishes and food before the 
men who looked most as if they would rather 
not serve. The waitresses got into the spirit of 
the thing and the men who most disliked serv- 
ing were given the job most frequently. Soon 
men who always had absolutely refused to serve 
at home were doing a pretty good job of being 
hosts. Some wives reported that their husbands 


FROM THE FOUR CORNERS OF THE 
ROTARY WORLD — ROTARIANS WILL 
TRAVEL TO CLEVELAND IN JUNE 


Inspiring addresses—important legis- 
lation — group discussions — club of- 
ficers' assemblies—election of officers 
— international round tables—reports 
of committees and officers of R. I.— 
free time for enjoyment of many enter- 
tainment features. A program in which 
every person in attendance may take 
an active part 


ROTARY INTERNATIONAL 
30TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
JUNE 19-23, 1939 


For further information address: poten International 
e 


Convention Headquarters, Hotel Statler, 


veland, Ohio 
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even suggested at home that they had thought 
it over and wouldn't be adverse to serving th 
family. 
Rotarian Bill White has proved that “H: 
profits most who serves the best.” 
Frank C, Cioucu, Rotarian 
Classification: Newspaper Publishing 
Emporia, Kansas 


Esperanto Not a Failure 


Rotarian F. G. Searle, of Worthing, England, 
in a letter published in the February Rorarta 
under the heading Auxiliary Language? Us: 
English, says that the “root cause of the failure 
of Esperanto” is that it is no nation’s job to 
finance a new language. 

To begin with, there has been no failure of 
Esperanto. It is a living language put to prac 
tical and ethical use all over the world. Granted 
that it is no nation’s business to finance a new 
language, Rotarian Searle, of course, recogniz« 
that it is no nation’s business to finance the new 
language he advocates—Basic English. 

Esperanto has kept the international-languag: 
question before the well-advised public for dec 
ades. IALA (International Auxiliary Language 
Association) * makes people think that Esperanto 
is having to struggle for life with many com 
petitors. It plays up the others. But the only 
one that stands out as living is Esperanto. 

These are the objections to Basic English: 
(1) it isn’t neutral; (2) it is crippled English, 
and so cannot possibly serve all the uses an 
international language should serve; (3) its 
adoption universally as the international language 
would inevitably debase and cripple the beauti- 
ful, rich, expressive English that is our heritage 
in English-speaking countries. The third ob 
jection alone is compelling for me. 

Esperanto needs nothing more than the im- 
partial consideration of how it is living and what 
it is doing. Its adherents would like to see 
other “pretenders” have to stand on their own 
feet instead of receiving aid and comfort in 
supposedly neutral quarters. 

Vircit. DisBie, Rotarian 
Classification: Trade Associations 
Columbia, South Carolina 


*See A Language Cut to Fit the World, by 
Alice V. Morris, November Rorarian. 


Phoneticize English Spelling 


Rotarian F. G. Searle in the February Ro- 
TARIAN expresses his belief that Basic English 
is the desirable auxiliary language. I will admit 
that the 850 words which compose Basic Eng- 
lish have been carefully and cleverly chosen, 
but I submit that the great drawback of Eng- 
lish lies not in the picking up a vocabulary of 
our numerous one-syllable Anglo-Saxon words 
by association with English-speaking people or 
by phonographic teaching, but in reading and 
writing the words learned. 

The English language as a world’s auxiliary 
language is almost a “natural.” It has the 
greatest number of words. It has the simplest 
grammar. Fortunately all common nouns, ad- 
jectives, and adverbs are not endowed with 
gender. I am convinced that English as the 
world’s accepted auxiliary tongue will become 
an assured fact if its spelling can be made 
phonetic, and that its spelling can be made 
phonetic without any vast promotional expense 
or prodigious effort and without any action 
that is in the nature of compulsion. How? By 
the creation of an auxiliary phonetic system of 
spelling, not designed to supplant our present 
spellings, bad as they are, but as an easy man- 
ner of secondary spelling, easily learned, to be 
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“Tt's just about time for the mailman. Do you happen to have a 


oluntarily adopted by individuals without pres- 


sure from any source. 
The initial move is the creation of a phon- 
tic alphabet. May I modestly add that after 


ears of study I can offer such an alphabet for 
many alphabets al- 


ready originated, but few, if any, designed, as 
retaining all the 


but 


nsideration. There are 


English, 
letter, 


mine, solely for 


English sounds for each confining 


ich letter to a single sound. 
mastered by an 


This alphabet can be Eng- 


ish-speaking person of ordinary intelligence in 


in hour easily. Non-English-speaking persons 
vho give different values to the letter than in 
English will need more study. 


The advantage that phonetic spelling 


vould confer upon us all is that one could cor- 


great 


rectly spell at once any word he could pro- 
nounce and could correctly pronounce any word 
that he might read. Instead of memorizing the 
spelling of thousands of words, one would have 
to memorize only the sounds of 40 characters 
to be able to spell correctly any word, familiar 
1 never before encountered. 
Rurus F. CHapin 
Treasurer, Rotary International 


Chicago, Illinois 


Capital—Small-Business Need 


What particularly stirred my interest in Straws 
Walter J. Matherly 
| February Rotarian ], were a few statistics which 


in the Business Winds, by 


I have often seen quoted during the past two 
or three years: that 200 large corporations con- 
trol 50 percent of the 
wealth of the United States and that the re- 
maining 50 percent is vested in 300,000 small 


corporate nonbanking 


corporations. I believe I am an average Rotarian 
and I control one of the smallest of those 300,- 
000 corporations. 

The most significant statement in the article 
was that “these large corporations are growing 
2% times faster than the average-size corpora- 
tion.” Why? 
ample capital and can easily get more at any 
time through the money markets of Wall Street 
and the whole world, which are not, but could 


I believe it is because they have 


be, made available to us little fellows. 
We of the 300,000 are starved for capital. 
Where can we get it? . . . Big business depends 


stamp, dear?” 


for its prosperity upon the prosperity of small 
business and vice versa. This being true, I 
think big business should make available to 
small business its sources of and facilities for 
securing capital. 

I believe this could be accomplished by the 
formation of large poois of capital in the form 
of investment corporations whose sole business 
would be to finance small corporations, old and 
new. The capital would be invested on a basis 
whereby the small busine an would retain his 
control over his business and would relinquish 
it only if he failed to meet agreed requirements. 
Various safeguards would be required, such as 
insurance on the life of the head of the small 
business 

The investing corporation would have to 
organize facilities for investigation and deter 
mining the value of offered investments and 
the chances of adequate returns, just the kind 
of brain power that bankers had to use in the 
old-fashioned “backing.” The aggregations of 
such capital would have to be very large, run 
ning perhaps into hundreds of millions, but the 


spread of risks among thousands of small cor 


porations would assure a fair degree of safety 
and earnings and the stock of the investing 
corporation would be just as liquid as present 
day “blue chips’—consequently, an acceptabl 


class of investor. . Losses 


investment for 
offset by large 


every 


would be earnings in some par 


ticularly fortunate undertakings. I believe 


the combined expenditures of capital would be 
restoring life to the 


an important factor in 


capital-goods industries, and the resultant low- 


ered production costs would stimulate con 
sumer goods and restore employment. 
Paut L. Virrur, Rotarian 


Classification: Cemetery 


Jamestown, New York 


Students Request Revista 


We contacted the Milwaukee schools to which 
Revista Rotarta has been sent in the past for 
the use of studying Spanish, 
all asked that it be continued, so we 


students who ar¢ 

and they 

are enclosing renewals of these subscriptions. 

Vio_ter E. ATKINSON 

Executive Secretary, Rotary Club 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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THESE MODERN BOOK- 
CASES ARE ATTRACTIVE 
AND ECONOMICAL 
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sador sectional 
bookcase, ‘‘grows as 
your library grows.” 
Below: Ben Franklin 
style solid end 
adjustable shelves 
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several sizes 









Beautiful Globe-Wernicke bookcases are 
always in good taste and permit room re- 
arrangement at your pleasure — easily 
moved anywhere. They are built of fine 
material by skilled craftsmen. 


Both sectional and solid end bookcases are 
made in a variety of styles, sizes 
and finishes to harmonize with 
other furniture in home or of- 
fice. Sold at popular prices by 
leading dealers everywhere. 


FREE—Ask our dealer for a copy 
of 32-page booklet ‘The World's 
Best Books” or write direct to us. 


Globe-Wernicke 











Cincinnati, Ohio 





An Invitation— 


To Convince Yourself That 
You, Too, Can Afford 


ORIENTAI 
Aa A y 
RUGS 
Bi 
Without obligating you in any 


way, won’t you give us an 
opportunity to show you that 
genuine, hand-made import- 
ed Orientals are actually with- 
in your means? In our tre 
mendous stock, you will find 
thousands of exquisite Orien- 
tals which are not much more 
in price than ordinary domes- 


To 


friends 


tic rugs. Rotarians and 


their living out of 
town, we will gladly ship a 
selection of rugs on approval. 


Inquiries are invited. 


Free! Booklet on 
“The Care of Oriental Rugs’ 


Nahigian Bros. Inc. 
169 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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ORDER YOUR 
COPY TODAY 


BOUND 
VOLUME 
1935 


12 Issues of The Rotarian 


Copies of THe Rotarian from 
January to December, 1938, in- 
clusive, with detailed index to 
photographs, 
Bound 


authors, articles, 


etc., included in_ this 
Volume. 


OULD you like to 

have this attractive 
Bound Volume for 1938 
for your library? For Ro- 
tarians, Rotary Clubs, li- 
braries and schools this 
volume will serve as a 
practical and ready ref- 
erence for the wide variety 
of material that was pre- 
sented in THE ROTARIAN 
during 1938. The supply 
is limited and it is sug- 
gested that you place your 
order today for your copy. 
$950 


EACH 


Price 
postpaid ........ 


Send your order today to 


Che ROTARIAN 


35 East WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


Prices for earlier volumes sent 
on request 
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What They're Saying 


Pithy bits of opinion and observation gleaned from Rotary Club ad- 
dresses, from Club and regional publications, and from other sources. 


Stamp of Approval 
I challenge each and all of you to seek those 
men and women who, day in and day out, make 
their vocations an opportunity for serving so- 
ciety, and when you find them, whether they 
be sweeping our streets, designing our cathe- 
drals, or sitting in our chairs of state, place the 
stamp of your approval upon their effort. 
Emir J. CuristENSEN, Rotarian 
Columbus, Nebraska 
* 7 + 
House in Order 
We first of ail have to put our own house in 
order before we can see to others, and no less 
so with regard to international peace.  Inter- 
national peace depends very largely on industry, 
and industrial peace is the biggest problem we 
have to solve today. 
Harry Vavpver, Rotarian 
Hamilton, New Zealand 
(In an address to the Rotary Club of London, 


England) ae va 


Invisible Forces 
Invisible forces... 
them and yet they have such a great influence 
on our lives. Electricity today is our invaluable 
servant, and yet we know little more about it 
than did the ancient Greek scientist Thales, 
who first discovered that rubbed amber had at- 
tractive properties which he called elektrons, 
thus giving us the word “electricity.” Also we 
know little about that invisible substance ether, 


we know so little about 


which carries music and voices through the air 
to provide us with radio entertainment.  In- 
visible forces are at work all the time. They 
are at work within the organization of the Ro- 
tary Club, providing great benefits both to those 
who are Club members and those who are not. 
Naturally, Rotary Club members come more 
closely in contact with these forces, and _there- 
fore gain the most. Rotarians find these in- 
visible forces developing them individually and 
promoting friendship and good fellowship 
among fellow members. 
Cuarves B, Leeser, Rotarian 
Watertown, New York 
- * * 
Contentment and Cash 
Has not our civilization beguiled us into be- 
lieving that man’s goal is “luxury” instead of 
“contentment”? Is contentment bought with 
cash? Now, we know better; once possessed, 
lucre, like the chameleon, changes color. Money 
is merely a means to an end, but an unfeeling 
master if we become its slave. Couldn't Rota- 
rians “get back’’ by substituting “share the bur- 
den” for “share the wealth’’? We may not in- 
veigle many votes, but wouldn't we be richer to, 
say, shave if only a little from the spirit-crush- 
ing indebtedness of some struggling fellow, or 
come to his assistance in some other way in these 
his unhappy days? 
JosiaH SLEEPER, Honorary Rotarian 
Media, Pennsylvania 
* * > 
A Step Removed 
It is obvious that a man retiring from the 
rest of the world is powerless to accomplish 
anything beyond his own existence. To suggest 
otherwise would be to invite ridicule. And yet, 
many will stubbornly contend that groups of 
men, nations, should keep to themselves; that 
they should have as little to do with their 
neighbors as possible. Surely it is reasonable 
that if man has learned, by bitter experience, 


that he cannot get along alone, he might con 
clude that groups of men trying to get along 
without each other are but one step removed 
from the other condition! 
G. V. THaver, Rotarian 
Seremban, Federated Malay States 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
+ * * 
Patterns of Interdependence 
A good many rural-urban Rotary Committee: 
do very little but talk. The reason? They have 
not oriented for themselves a fundamental and 
definite program which will bring about a fee! 
ing of goodwill, codperation, and constructiy 
efforts between rural and urban peoples. We 
must increasingly recognize the patterns of inter- 
dependence which make for social and economic 
security between city and country. Our urbai 
centers have not given the attention they shoul: 
to the conditions of life in the trade areas the 
serve. Many small towns would have been 
much more secure and much more progressiv: 
today if they had directed their efforts to im 
proving the conditions of life, the institutions 
and the incomes of the farm people in the trad 
areas served by them rather than putting out 
bait for a fly-by-night industrial enterprise. 
WituiaM E. Cove, Rotarian 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
* * * 
See Yourself Clearly 
I am convinced that if everyone tried seriously 
to see himself clearly and to understand his 
neighbor better, by teaching himself, by pene- 
trating deeper into the domains of philosophy 
and morals, looking at politics impartially, the 
evils of war and other human plagues would 
soon be put to flight. 
M. DuGavuquter, Rotarian 
Centre, Belgium 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
* * . 
Adjustment of Our Minds 
The real difficulty is not in the adjustment of 
our money system, but in the adjustment of our 
minds. ... There is a wide field for inter 
national codperation and there will always be 
international trade. If we Rotarians can but 
realize that the peoples of the world are suffer 
ing from a common cause fundamental to all, 
then surely we can greet and meet each other 
with a deep feeling of mutual comradeship and 
understanding. 
WILLIAM RENNIE, Rotarian 
Galveston, Texas 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
7 * * 


Mental Poise 
Tolerance is not the same as indifference— 
it is rather the opposite principle. An indiffer- 
ent person is not interested in a subject at all. 
A tolerant person is so much interested in it, 
and is so sure of his own ground in regard to 
it, that he can afford to be generous in his atti 
tude toward others. Intolerant people really 
lack confidence in their own position, and ar¢ 
afraid that it will be overthrown. Hence the) 
cannot afford to manifest courtesy toward thei! 
opponents. Intolerance is always an indication 
of both a lack of faith and a lack of knowledge. 
Tolerance comes only with thorough knowledg« 
and fine mental poise. 
WitiiaM N. Dunn, Rotarian 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 
(In an address to his Rotary Club) 
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Helps for the Ciub Program Makers 


The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
yance, 1938-39 (Form No. 251) issued from 
the Secretariat of Rotary International, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. The sup- 
plementary references may be obtained 
from your local public library or by writing 
to the individual State Library Commissions. 


* ” a 


THIRD WEEK (APRIL)—The R. I. 
Convention and International Under- 
standing (International Service). 

m THE RoTaRIAN— 

‘Cleveland Has Everything.’ Jack North. This 
issue, page 31. 

So You’ll Drive. 


page 36. 
The City of the Cosmopolitan Heart. 
H. Burton. Mar., 1939 


This issue, 


Paul W. Kearney. 
Harold 


Making Them Feel at Home. Louis Adamic. 
Feb., 1939. 

It’s Cleveland in June. George C. Hager. Jan., 
1939. 


Other Magazines— 
Cleveland: Metropolis of the Western Reserve. 
Architectural Record. Sept., 1938 
‘Foreigners’ Are News in Cleveland. Louis 
Adamic. The Reader’s Digest. Aug., 1938. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
The R. I. Convention and International Under- 
standing. No. 785. 


FOURTH WEEK (APRIL)—Boys Are 
Community Assets (Boys Work). 


From THe Rorarian— 
The Ling Can Kid. Bill Adams This issue, 


page 
When Sion Rebels. André Maurois. This issue, 
page 21 


Diamonds in the Rough. Tris Speaker. This 


22 


issue, page 2 

On Being Well- Off Well. Editorial. This is- 
ssue, page 42. 

. and on Learning How. Editorial. This is- 
ssue, page 42. 

How to Get a Start in Life (series). Walter B. 


Pitkin. June, Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., 1938; 
Jan., Feb., 1939 
Economizing on Crime. R. 


A. Nestos. Dec., 


1938. 

A Chance for Each Chappie. Angus Mitchell. 
Sept., 1938. 

Boy into Businessman. Glenn Stewart. Aug., 
1938 

Better Boys at Bargain Prices. B. A. Schapper. 
Jan., 1938 


Rebirth of the Barefoot iP Girl. Wil- 
liam F. McDermott. Nov., 193 


Other Magazines— 


Remaking of a Boy. Elizabeth North. Parent’s 
Magazine. July, 1938. 
Books— 
How to Find the Right Vocation. Harry Dex- 


ter Kitson. Revised edition. Harper. 1938. 
$2.50. How to choose a career in a_ sensible 
way, rather than leaving it to chance. 

These Boys of Ours, Assets or Liabilities? 
Frank Hobart Cheley. Revell. 1938. $1.25. 
A book for parents, on boys and how to evaluate 
them. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

Boys Work Assembly. Convention Proceedings, 
1938. Page 366. 

Anecdote on a Boy Criminal. 
Journal of the International 
Page 104. 

The Man of Tomorrow. Amos O. Squire. Con- 
vention Proceedings, 1936. Page 67. 

Boys Are Community Assets. No. 683. 

What a Man Can Do for a Boy. No. 43. 

Film— 

The Building of Boys, a {6-mm. film designed 
to explain and interpret the purposes, scope, and 
functions of the boys’ club movement—a_por- 
trayal of environmental influences affecting boys 
on the streets, of what actually goes on in a 
boys’ club, in a camp, and also within the boy 
himself. Running time, 15 minutes. Available 
without rental charge on request to Boys’ Clubs 
of America, 381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 


Amos O. Squire. 
Assembly, 1938. 


SECOND WEEK (MAY)—Report on 
District Conference (Club Service). 
Pamphlets and Papers— 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Report on District Conference. No. 234. 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 
KEEP PEDDLERS OFF 


From Tue RoTartan— 
Ban House-to-House Selling? (debate Yes! 


PORCH? 


S. S. Hoover No! Herbert J. Taylor. This 
issue, pages 26-2 
Other Magazines 
Gypsies Get the Business. Benn Mi bbs. The 


aturday Evening Post Oct. 1 938 
Epidemic of Direct-Selling Reatuictions: R. I 
Elliott Advertising and Selling Oct. 7, 1938 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From Industrial Relations, Inc., 
Ave., Chicago: 
A Minnesota Town Repeals Its ““Green River” 
Ordinance. 
An Editor Exposes the “Green River” 
What the Judge Said. 
From The Business Research Bureau, the Uni 


230 N. Michigan 


Scheme. 


versity of South Dakota, Vermillion, So. Dak.: 
A Survey of Public Reaction to Peddlers. 
FOLK FESTIVALS 
From Tue RoTrarian— 
The Return of the Troubadours. T. H. Alex 


ander. This issue, page 10 

Making Them Feel at Home. Louis Adamic. 

Feb., 1939 
Other Magazines— 

Joint Committee on American Folk Arts. 
and Society Dec., 1938 

Folk Tunes of England. 
Aug., 1938. 

Singin’ Gatherin’. Time. June 20, 1938 

Books— 

Folksongs from the Southern Highlands. M. E 
Henry. Augustin 1938 $5.50 Over 150 
ballads sung by the mountaineers of the South 

Norwegian Emigrant Songs and Ballads. Theo 
dore Christian Blegen and Martin Brown Ruud 
University of Minnesota Press 1937 $3 
Hopes and disappointments in the New World 

Words in English and Norwegian, 


School 


William Barnes. Etude. 


are revealed 
with musi 








I Hear America Singing. Ruth A. Barnes. Win 
ston. 1937. $2. A collection of songs of action, 
from Southern Negro, Northern lumberjack, and 
cowboy 

American Song Bag. Carl Sandburg. Harcourt 
Brace 1930 $1.89 An ample collection of 
his favorite folksongs made by the well-known 
poet 

Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads. 


John A. and Alan Lomax Revised edition. 
Macmillan 1938 $3.75 Songs of Western 
ranch, stagecoach, and lumber camp 
Pam phle ts and P< Pere 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Understanding Other Nationals in Our Com- 
munity. No. 739A 


A MATTER OF BUSINESS 


From Tue Rorartian— 
ee H. I. 


Business, Cleanse Crawcour. 


us issue 


Wanted: STE. ADY Jobs. Howard D. Kramer. 
Feb., 1939 

‘B’ As in Business. Nina Wilcox Putnam. Dec., 
1938 


Is Being ‘Smart’ Really Smart? Reidar Brekke 
Dec., 1938. 


Credit Men Are Human. Louis S. Fitch. Oct., 


1938 

Business a on the Upgrade. Norman Hap 
good. Sept., 1937 

If Business > to Lead. Sir Edward Beatty. June, 
1937 


Playing Fair with Employees. Leslie L. Lewis. 
Dec 1936 

Use Rotary in My Business? 
Aug., 1936 

You and Those You Hire. 


Chesley R. Perry. 


Norman Hapgood 


Nov., 1935 
Post- reates Progress in Business Ethics. 
John T. Flynn. Jan., 1935 


Getting Labor’s Point of View. Whiting Wil 
liams. Sept., 1934 
Other Magazines— 

Would Miss Tarbell See Mr. Rogers? Ida M. 

Tarbell. Harper's Magazine Jan., 1939. 
Books— 

Standard Business Etiquette. }. George Frederick. 
The Business Bourse. 1937. $1.75. Standards 
of square dealing and courtesy which others ex 
pect you to meet 


Pamphlets and Papers— 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Fair Dealing and Dividends. No. 549. 
When the Task Is caeeaies: House. No. 510. 
Rotary in Business. No. 557 











easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 


“Hotel Roosevelt”... He'll 


and say 
escort you through our private pas- 


sageway, direct to the Roosevelt 


lobby .. . Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort... Satisfying 


meals ... Restful rooms, from $5. 


HOTEL 
RROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


ONLY 20 MINUTES BY EXPRESS SUBWAY TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 


HELLO wr. secretary 


No. 98 Club Supply Catalog just 
off the press. New items—New 
prices. See what we offer before you 
buy. Get your copy now. 

“OLD GLORY” MFG. CO. 
503 S. Wells St Chicago 





oe 








EVERYTHING ACLUB NEEDS 
ROTARY SUPPLIES 
Send for Catalog R-4 


RUSSELL- HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. MADISON ST. CHICAGO 





As Necessary as a Gavel if You 
Are Presiding ata Meeting ... 


Henry & Seeley's 
HOW TO 
ORGANIZE 

& CONDUCT 
A MEETING 


Price 81.450 





Clear, concise, easy to 
understand Every pro 
cedure from the open- 
ing to closing of a 
meeting is explained in 
understood language. Covers 


easily 
duties and rights of officers and members, forms 
of Constitution, By-Laws, etc. Ideal for Rotarians 
Lions, Kiwanis, ete 
Mail coupon today. 


simple, 


Send no money. 
Noble & Noble, Publishers, Inc., 

100 Fifth Ave., New York 

Please send me C. O. D copies of How to 
Organize & Conduct a Meeting. I will pay postman 
$1.50 plus few cents postage 


Name.. 


Address R 

















When writing, please mention ‘The Rotarian” 
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OPEN DOORS TO SALES Aa 


WITH AN 


/mprinted Autopoint 


@ To gain attention, to build good will, 
you can always depend on an Autopoint 
pencil imprinted with your firm name 
and sales message. It’s the door-opener 
without a kick-back, because its sturdy, 
two-part mechanism never fails! And the 
exclusive Grip-Tite tip never lets lead 
twist, wobble or jam. More than 6000 
pro:rinent firms have proved the value of | 
imprinted Autopoint pencils in sales work 
You'll find a tested plan suited to your 
needs in fact-filled book, “The Human 
Side of Sales Strategy.’’ Write today 
for free copy and sample pencil. 





Correspondence invited from overseas 
merchants equipped to act as distributors 
or sales representatives to wholesalers 
retailers and premium buyers 





Better Pencil 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. R-4 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago, Hl. 














Composition Company 


211 W. WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 


Phone Central 3173 





The Largest Selection of Modern 


Type Faces in the Middle West 






























































“STRAIGHT SHOOTING’ new bookiet 


by Martin, packed with useful information on hand- 
ling and care of firearms. “Mistakes to Avoid in 


Shooting; How to Set Up 

a Range; Dictionary of 
Term etc.; plus dia- 
grams and photos to im- 
prove marksmanship. 


your dealer's or send 6¢ to Marlin Firearms 
© oo th Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Marlin Firearms Co. comnccncst 


SPEECHES—STUNTS—JOKES 


We will write your speech on any subject, 82 por each 
five minutes of speaking time. Prepared talks, $1 each, 
JOKES New jokes for weakers and salesmen comp vs dd 
and mailed monthly s| for two months: $5 a ye 
sTu > t Club and Lodge Stunts.’’ $1 Comie 
debates, mock triai, Salmagunal party, Ladies’ Night 
and other Rotary programs 









SPEAK WELL! *ublic Speaking Instruction Digest’’ 
is a digest ad the best available instruction in public 
speaking. 





a REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 








When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 
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Left to right: Contributors Maurois, Marston, Hoover, Taylor, Crawcour 


Chats on Contributors 


splat e psychologist since 1925, 


William Moulton Marston has authored 
numerous articles, several books, designed to 
help people get more out of life. He has lec- 
tured on psychology at Columbia, the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and the New School 
of Social Research in New York. His penned 
contributions appear in the Encyclopaedia Brt- 
tannica, scientific journals, and such _publica- 
tions as Forum, The Reader's Digest, and, as 
readers will recall, THe Rorartan. His most 
recent book is Try Living, a theme which flavors 
this month's Try Everything Once. Well known, 
too, are his experiments in 
the field of systolic blood- 
pressure detection tests. 

Bill Adams signed on for 
his first sea voyage at 17, 
thus initiating an adventure- 
filled life, whose days and 
nights saw shipwrecks, muti- 
nies, strange ports. One 





voyage found his ship out of 
sight of land for 166 days, E. E. Calkins 
including 42 wintry ones, 
battling storms around Cape Horn—an experi- 
ence he mentions in The Tin-Can Kid in this 
issue. His sea-adventure stories appear in many 
magazines, including The Atlantic Monthly. 

André Maurois, distinguished French 
author, launched his literary career with a wat 
story while assigned to British headquarters dur- 
ing the. World War. Since, he has made biog- 
raphy his forte, a field in which he has few 
peers, as his lives of Shelley, Byron, Disraeli, 
and Chauteaubriand attest. As the “greatest 
liaison in the world of letters between the Eng- 
lish and French,” he was knighted by His 
Majesty George VI. Last year he was elected 
to the French Academy. A previous RoTaRIAN 
contributor, his theme here is When Youth 
Rebels. 

* . . 

With All Our Main Streets, Earnest Elmo 
Calkins concludes his two-part series on the 
changing face of America’s towns and Cities. 
Long known as the dean of American advertis- 
ing, he was cited for distinguished service in that 
field with the Edward Bok gold-medal award in 
1925. Retired from active participation in busi- 
ness, he now devotes his time to writing. .. . 
Considered by many as the greatest center 
fielder of all time, Tris Speaker played big- 
league baseball for 22 years as a member of the 
Boston Red Sox and Cleveland In- 
dians. Now retired from professional 
playing, he retains his interest in the 
sport by teaching it to youngsters, as 
he tells in Diamonds in the Rough, 
and by relaying play-by-play accounts 
of games via radio. He is a member 


Left to right: Contributors 
de Leén, North, Alexander 


of the Cleveland Rotary Club. . . . Ban House- 
to-House_ Selling?, the debate-of-the-month, 
presents two viewpoints on a question to which 
some communities are giving thought and about 
which some business firms are much concerned. 
S. S. Hoover, former two-term Mayor of Green 
River, Wyo., where the widely known ordinance 
! to the 
question. He recently was appointed director 
of public welfare of the State of Wyoming. The 
No! to the query comes from Herbert J. Tay- 
lor, president of the Club Aluminum Company 
since 1931 and a former Jewel Tea Company 


for such a ban originated, answers Yes 


vice-president. He is a member and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Chicago. 
. » * 

A 35-year business career whose locale has 

been Ohio, and which includes 15 years as 
president of the Electrical League of Cleveland, 
provides Jack E. North with evidence that 
‘Cleveland Has Everything.’ His experience in 
all branches of the electrical industry prepared 
him admirably for his post, and also for the 
directorship of domestic sales of the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company. He is President 
of the Rotary Club of Cleveland, host Club for 
Rotary’s 1939 Convention. ...T. H. Alex- 
ander, who details The Return of the Trouba- 
dours, has for 25 years been a journalist. He 
now does free-lance writing, continues to con- 
duct a column he has written for 18 years, and 
lives on a Tennessee farm where he raises “to- 
bacco, wheat, corn, hogs, and mortgages.’ 
A lawyer and notary public, Aurelio de Lede, 
who presents A Perspective for the 20th Cen- 
tury, has written several books on legal and 
grammatical subjects. He is a member of the 
Rotary Club of Matamoros, Mexico. . . . As an 
American free-lance writer, Paul W. Kearney 
has authored more than 100 articles on a variety 
of subjects from fire prevention to solitaire. 
Often a Rorar:an contributor, he writes this 
month So You'll Drive... . H. I. Crawcour, 
whose Business, Cleanse Thyself! was written 
shortly before his recent death, was a member 
of the Rotary Club of Geelong, Australia, where 
he practiced law. ... Once again William 
Lyon Phelps, Yale’s professor emeritus and a 
New Haven, Conn., Rotarian, surveys new books 
and plays in May I Suggest—. . . . More than 
a dozen magazines have published articles and 
verse by Dorothy O’Neill, who makes a busi- 
ness of selling books and a hobby of collecting 
them, as she relates in Futures in ‘Firsts.’ 





— 
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